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Fven Chemists 4re Prospectors Now ! 


In the lonely passes of the High Sierras, 
on Canada’s frozen muskeg, deep in 
equatorial jungles you'll find them... ar- 
gonauts of our industrial civilization... 
keen-eyed men with a practical knowl- 
edge of chemistry, metallurgy, mineral- 
ogy, geology. But unlike the Forty- 
Niners, these modern prospectors are 
not primarily hunting the golden nug- 
gets that Nature planted in stream beds. 
Today they seek Chromite, Molybdenite, 
Cassiterite, Cinnabar or other minerals 
that their grizzled forebears would not 
have recognized—or recognizing would 
have passed by because there was neither 
demand for these ores nor a profitable 
way of separating the metal from the 
waste rock. 


The modern prospector is a chemist, 
yes... but the metallurgist working ina 
laboratory is a prospector, too—and an 
extremely successful one. For he has de- 
veloped the incredibly efficient chemical 


MOLDING 


processes of cyanidation and flotation for 
separating metals from low grade ore. As 
a result, all over the world “worked out” 
mines are being reprospected, revaluated 
and reopened. Tailings dumps of long- 
forgotten lucky strikes are being re- 
treated with profit. Fifty-year-old veins 
are being mined a mile deep for 

ore that assays only four penny- 
weights of gold to the ton. And 
entirely new mines for a great vari- 

ety of minerals are being opened 
up—mines that a generation ago 
would not have been worth the 

cost of filing a claim! 

In Cyanamid’s Ore Dressing 
Laboratory, where many basic 
metallurgical chemicals have been 
developed, scientists work con- 
stantly to produce still more effi- 
cient chemical reagents and proc- 
esses. And in every mining field 
of the world Cyanamid’s engineers 
THE 


FUTURE THROUGH 


are working shoulder to shoulder with 
operating officials to make these newer 
chemical discoveries bring higher yields 
at lower cost. In this way American 
Cyanamid,active in many other industries, 
helps assure mankind of an ever-increas- 
ing supply of precious and base metals. 


American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK,N.Y. 


CHEMISTRY 
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LOW COST! Plymouth saves money 
when you buy and as you drive! 
LONG LIFE! You get an Oil Bath Air 
Cleaner, High-Duty Engine Bearings, 
Superfinished engine parts. 

HIGH RESALE! Plymouth’s finer en- 
gineering means higher resale value. 





ERE’S the longest wheelbase of “All 3”’ low-priced 
H cars—and the greatest power per pound of car weight 
—yet you save money with this Plymouth from the start! 

You get the gasoline economy of a 6.70 to 1 compres- 
sion ratio—highest of “‘All 3.’’ And one ride will clearly 
demonstrate Plymouth’s extra comfort, safety, finer per- 
formance. Try it! Prices subject to change without no- 
tice. Plymouth Division of Chrysler Corporation. 

TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES, C. B. S., THURSDAYS, 9 TO 10 P. M., E. S.T. 
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NEW HALF-TON PICK-UP . NEW PANEL DELIVERY 


It’s engineered to stay on the job...and to 
keep hauling costs down. Big 3-man cab 
for greatest driver comfort and efficiency. 
Both cab and box are rustproofed. 


Asmart, sleek vehicle with new passenger- 
car handling ease. Load compartment 
fully lined. Distinctly an advertising asset 
to the business whose name it carries. 














THE NEW STRATEGY. .....cccscccseccess P. 11 
The Nazi plunge through Southeastern 
Europe has made ii necessary for Wash- 
ington’s naval and military strategists to 
revise their campaign of aid to Britain. 
Working against time, against the knifing 
thrusts of Adolf Hitler’s “panzer-men,” 
against the Stuka’s hurtling death, are 
those U.S. officials in charge of getting 
arms and supplies to Britain and her 
fighting armies. This week, The United 
States News shows clearly and simply 
through map and story what America’s 
new line of strategy will be to thwart the 
Axis “Drang nach Osten.” 


AMERICA 15 READY ....icsccccscsocsssesi P. 14 
Here is a concise report to the reader on 
the present state of Arnerican rearma- 
ment. Here, correlated, are the vital facts 
and figures on America’s new air force, 
new Army, new Navy. Here for the first 
time is the complete story of what has 
happened to America’s defense machine 
in the space of one short year. Here is 
the full story of America in the spring of 
1941, a story as dramatic and force- 
ful as any single event in the last 150 
years. 


GREENLAND IN THE NEWG.......... P. 16 
Denmark’s far-northern colony of Green- 
land is a vital spot in the routing of Amer- 
ican supplies to the British Isles. President 
Roosevelt’s surprise move last week there- 
fore constitutes a double-barreled chal- 
lenge to the Nazis in their effort to extend 
their blockade around England. The im- 
plications of the Administration’s bold 
stroke are profound, as this penetrating 
article reveals. Our guarantee of protec- 
tion for the island not only reaffirms ac- 
tive support of the Monroe Doctrine; it 
serves notice that our protection extends 
to the edge of the Western Hemisphere 
even at the risk of war. 


NEW DEFENSE NETWORK............ P. 18 
Confusion attending authority over the 
defense program is coming to an end. 
Emerging at this time is a streamlined, 
workable organization, which pyramids to 
the White House, with the Chief Execu- 
tive as the active director. Presented with 
the article detailing the activities of the 
new defense setup is a functional chart of 
its organization. 


Ce Fe BOTS Sv ccvccscccsssescetsnss P. 19 
Chairman May of the House Military Af- 
fairs Committee and his colleagues have 
been getting some pertinent information 
from high Government officials on the 
causes and possible cures for strikes in 
defense industries. Here in one brief arti- 
cle are the salient points as presented by 
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NEWS within the Mevrs 


such outstanding figures as William Knud- 
sen, Sidney Hillman, Frances Perkins, 
John Biggers and William Davis. 


FREIGHT—DEFENSE INDEX ............ P. 22 
Railroad carloadings always have been a 
certain indicator of business conditions. 
Now they become a reliable index of de- 
fense progress to informed Washington 
officials. This week’s Pictogram shows 
graphically just how the volume of rail 
freight has risen in the last few years, what 
it probably will increase to by the end of 
this year. The article accompanying the 
Pictogram analyzes the problems ahead for 
the railroads . . . reveals what Washing- 
ton is thinking and saying about transpor- 
tation and defense. 


BAR AMERICAN SHIPPING 

FROM ICELAND ZONE?................ P. Se 
Big question worrying official circles is the 
possibility of a sea clash between the 
United States and Germany in the North 
Atlantic. To leaders in the shipping indus- 
try and experts on international relations, 
The United States News addressed this 
question: “Should the President bar Amer- 
ican shipping from the Nazi blockade zone 
around Iceland?” The answers are news- 
worthy and provocative. 


FARM PROBLEM— 1941................ P. 35 
For 20 years the American farmer worried 
about too much production . . . too little 
demand. Government spent billions of dol- 
lars trying to ease this headache. Today 
the situation is reversed—too much de- 
mand. See what federal farm officials are 
hopeful of doing in the very near future... 
with safety valves, F.O.B. Washington, 
the determining factor. 


PEOPLE OF THE WEEA.....ccccccscesees P. 48 


Lightning-like events on land and sea af- 
fecting the Treasury Department and its 
Coast Guard make Assistant Secretary 
Herbert Gaston and Rear Admiral Russell 
Waesche the logical candidates for the 
title: “People of the Week.” 


AND ON OTHER PAGES: PAGE 
Tomorrow: A Look Ahead...............000 5 
The March of the News.....................000 8 
The President’s Weekk................<..:cc-secooss 20 
David Lawrence Editorial...................... 24 
The Pro and Con of National Issues.... 29 
OU I i scsiicieecinsncincacqaasesicbicie 38 
Ue NE TRO vcisicssdscccsceccincscssssiies 40 
The Trend of Business.......................000 43 
News-Lines for Businessmen.................. 46 
Ne i A icc cnicasccinssniiensiosennesiasse 50 
WUE COE WIN TOTS Scccicicssccnscisecssczesons 51 
Washington Whispers.................:::ccsesc000 52 


Cover: Representative May; see National Week, 
page 19. (Photograph from Harris & Ewing) 
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| pectal Confidential Booklet Gives Inside r = 
, Story of All New Drives in 10 Minutes’ ! jus? Sates i, 

Reading Time! | AND READ reve 1 mee BOOK Ey 
Now OLDsMoBILE makes it possible for you, with a minimum of H Geneant OBILE DIVIsIo wap YOURSEL pF; 


time and energy, to get the true facts about the various new 
drives offered in the 1941 cars. This special booklet not only 






i 
: gives you the advantages of Oldsmobile’s Hydra-Matic Drive— 
) tells how it eliminates clutch-pushing and gear-shifting, how it | 
)} snaps up getaway and peps up performance, how it makes driv- ! mej, 
ing safer and saves money on gas—but it also makes a direct ! . woe i 
comparison of Hydra-Matic Drive and other drives, so you can ; Ne Obligating i 
learn about them all, quickly and concisely. It’s valuable infor- I ieee r 
mation for anyone inesneeead ie motor cars. Send for it today! 4 i I 
} Addres; a ! 
I =a ! 
OLDSMOBILE :- ! 
re State. } 
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FLUID DRIVE ONLY $25 EXTRA 


{This Detroit delivered price includes all Federal 
taxes and all standard equipment, but not trans- 
portation, state and local taxes (if any). Front 
directional signals, bumper guards and white 
wall tires at slight additional cost. See your Dodge 
dealer for easy budget terms. Prices subject to 





change without notice, 


DODGE ONNERS TTA PPY 
ID DRIVE 


and these great Chale Featueed/ 
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TT to the first Dodge Fluid 
Driver you meet and then 
talk to a hundred more, and 
you'll get the same ee 
answer...Dodge has score 
another triumph with its own 
exclusive, unencumbered 
Fluid Drive. City after city 
is going “all out” for Fluid 
Drive. Public demand in- 
creases daily as news of the 
new thrill, and the new econ- 
omy of effort which is Fluid 
Drive, gets noised about. 


Supporting Fluid Drive in 
the great 1941 fleet of Luxury 
Liners are these other cele- 





FLOATING POWER 


ENGINE MOUNTINGS CRADLE YOUR ENGINE FOR LONG LIFE 


SAFETY-STEEL BODY 


FOR MAXIMUM SAFETY AND YOUR PEACE OF MIND 


FINGER-TIP STEERING 


FOR SWEETER, SMOOTHER HANDLING AT THE WHEEL 


FULL- FLOATING RIDE 


FOR A “RIDING ZONE” WITH COMPLETE SHOCK PROTECTION 


SAFETY-RIM WHEELS 


GUARD YOUR TIRES AND YOU 


MASTER HYDRAULIC BRAKES 


FOR EQUAL-PRESSURE BRAKING EFFICIENCY AND SAFETY 


brated Dodge features which 
have come down to you unri- 
valled through recent years. 
No one else in the Dodge class 
can give you Floating Power 
Mountings nor Full-Floating 
Ride. No one else has Dodge 
Safety-Steel Bodies nor Dodge 
Master Hydraulic Brakes. 
These are the basic Dodge qual- 
ities on which Dodge beauty 
of styling, fleetness, smooth- 
ness and Dodge Dependabil- 
ity are founded. You’ll get 
more intimately acquainted 
with these things by visiting 
your nearest showroom. 


TUNE IN ON MAJOR BOWES, COLUMBIA NETWORK, EVERY THURSDAY, 9 TO 10 P. M., E. S. T. 
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DODGE TRUCKS “JOIN-UP” AGAIN! 


After seeing service with General Pershing in 
Mexico 25 years ago, and with the A. E. F. in 
France during World War 1, Dodge Cars and 
Trucks are again an important factor in the 
present re-armament program. In the accom- 
panying picture, a Dodge Truck is being given 
one of the rigorous and exacting tests to meet 
U. S. Army requirements before “‘joining up.”’ 
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Newsq vata 


It's to be a period of swift action and little talk from here on out. 

Hitler will send his submarines west of Iceland at risk of a U. S. olash. 

More destroyers, or their equivalent, will go to the British for convoy. 

Neutrality Law may be eased to permit U. S. ships to call at, and to carry 
arms to, ports in Canada now barred to American vessels. 

U. S. flying boats, Navy-operated, will soon be scouting the Atlantic in 
search of German submarines and surface raiders. 

Foreign-owned merchant ships, idle in U. S. ports, will be taken over and 
leased to the British to help meet growing need for vessels. 

An American air base and Navy supply depot will rise in Greenland. 

Is it war? Not yet, not unless Hitler says so. But: Roosevelt is in no 
mood for temporizing; is going to see that war goods reach Britain in one way or 
another; is ready to take any steps required to get supplies to the British. 

All of this can mean shooting in the end. That's taken for granted among 
high officials here. It is just not talked about in public as yet. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 























More and more obvious is fact that Britain can't fight the world alone. 

Churchill keeps telling the U. S. that. Roosevelt knows it. Problem is 
how to get the point across to the country; how to answer the question: 

Should U. S. risk war to get Britain off a bad spot? Or, should the Brit- 
ish be left to stand or fall by themselves? 

Roosevelt is risking war, but not enough to solve the British problem. That 
problem: To beat the submarine and air raider at sea; to get more pilots and 
planes for battering air and submarine bases in Europe; to get more equipment, 
more troops to Balkans and to Africa; to get more men and aircraft to Far East. 

Britain's forces are spread very thin today: A thin line of naval vessels 
policing the world's seas; a force of 50,000 troops in Greece; another of 50,000 
or 60,000 in North Africa; a few thousand in Palestine; 50,000 more in East 
Africa; a few thousand in the Far East. The reason: Difficulty of supply. 

The British, besieged at home--short of Supplies and shipping--are against 
the wall; are not far from a critical position. 











U. S. moves reflect the British difficulty; will be speeded as difficulties 
grow, as Britain's needs become more and more apparent to the public. 

As the war now SiZe€S Up-eececeee 

In England: Bombings are stepped up again; are a nuisance. But: The real 
trouble is that of supply; that of getting food and war materials into England and 
of sending food and war materials to British forces around the world. 

In the Balkans: Odds are weighted heavily against the Greeks and the small 
British force; are affected again by difficulty of moving in new troops, or sup- 
plying those already there, of overcoming effect of German air superiority. 

In Africa: British forces, weakened to help Greece, are outnumbered by at- 











(over) 











NEWSGRAM-=-TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


tacking Germans in the North; are pressed back to a point where German air at- 
tack can be carried effectively to the vital Suez Canal. 

In the Far East: China is adopting reforms urged by this country's Lauchlin 
Currie; is moving to remedy an economic situation that threatened her military 
effort; is adjusting the argument with Chinese Communist armies; is getting 
prepared to cause new trouble for Japan. 

On the sidelines: Russia and U. S. are being driven by events to pick sides; 
to take chances on involvement; to make a real effort to turn the course of war, 
or to see the issue go by default. 








Ahead is a gradual Roosevelt crack-down on "business-as-usual." 

More power and prestige to Leon Henderson for price control is one sign. 

President's direction to OPM to forget arguments and to get action in 
speeded production, in plant expansion at key points, in "farming out" orders, 
is another. 

Roosevelt's polite warning to industrialists and labor leaders that dis- 
putes can be settled privately, or with Government coercion, is a third. 

All signs are that the preliminary defense phase is ended; that all sides 
have had plenty of time to get arguments off their chests; that from now on only 
actual results will count. White House attitude is that no time can be wasted if 
British needs are to be met; that there is a crisis coming. 














It's still to be demonstrated that some labor leaders take the Roosevelt 
warning seriously. 

Present technique is to make demands in one big industry after another; to 
call a strike as a preliminary to new demands on employers. This technique ap- 
pears to be working; appears to be yielding returns to labor in higher wages. 

But: AS wages rise in industry after industry, the problem of price control, 
or price spiral prevention, grows more difficult. There is no sign that the 
White House frowns upon more wage increases. 

Over-all strike situation is improving. 





Emphasis in U. S. still is on getting rich out of war and armament; still 
is on avoiding any real national sacrifice to affect the war outcome. 

Emphasis in Britain--actually at war--is on bending the nation's back to 
effort and sacrifice; is on an all-out effort of impressive proportions. 

In this country: Congress is about to argue whether to raise the base in- 
come tax rate from 4 to 6 per cent; whether to lower the $2,000 exemption from 
tax for married persons. 

In Britain: Base income tax rate now is 32.5 per cent on the first $660 of 
taxable income and is 50 per cent on all income above that. Tax exemption for 
a married couple is $560. Corporations pay a base tax of 50 per cent. 

Started in Britain for both individuals and corporations is a system of 
forced savings; a use by Government of the taxing power to take from individuals 
and corporations a portion of their income to be stored for future use. 

The British tax is an anti-inflationary gesture; is an effort to keep a 
planned cash outgo of $16,800,000,000 from building up too much purchasing power 
in hands of consumers. 

















Most noticeable in Washington is the growing emergency atmosphere. 

White House has many plans of action in the fire. Obvious intent is to move 
ahead steadily, regardless of obstacles; is to take whatever steps are needed to 
help Britain. 


Country should realize that the underlying direction is toward war. 
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HEY TELL A STORY of a man who rode through the 
neal Chessie Corridor for a week-end of golf at White 
Sulphur. On that week-end two big things happened .. . he lost 
his slice and he found the answer to his company’s future. For 
on that trip he heard that beneath the beauty of that historic 
land lay in abundance all the things his factory needed. And 
all of it right next door to the major markets that made up 


80% of his sales! 


In one way or another the eyes of many industrial leaders have 
been opened to the importance of The Chessie Corridor asa terri- 
tory rich in raw materials... well populated by stable, native-born 
workers...a land bountifully watered and well protected by moun- 


tains...an inviting land in which to live...Important things are 
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happening among The Corridor’s diverse industries—in the chemi- 
cal and allied fields—in metallurgy — plastics —textiles—glass— 
ceramics—and half a hundred others. What these things are and what 
they mean to his business should be known by every major executive. 


—e 
FACTS... for the man who makes decisions 


Information on this important area is now organized and available in a new 
56-page book you'll be proud to have in your library—“The Chessie Corridor 
—Industry’s Next Great Expansion Area.” This 
beautiful book is a graphic survey of the resources, 
conditions and opportunities which beckon 
industry to The Corridor. Copies will be mailed 
to business executives requesting them from IN- 
DUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT SERVICE, 
Chesapeake and Ohio Lines, Huntington, W.Va. 
Your request will be kept strictly confidential. 
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CORRIDOR * Served by CHESAPEAKE and OHIO LINES 














Nickel Steel Added to Ration List . . . New Policing of Prices .. . 


Easing of Defense Strikes ... Production of Arms Doubled 


Shipping. Sea lanes and boats that ply 
them were the major concern of the Ad- 
ministration as grim news of war came 
from the Balkans. (Page 11.) 

The President asked Congress for au- 
thority to use the 69 Danish, Italian and 
German ships seized in U.S. harbors, then 
intimated where they may go by removing 
the Red Sea area from official combat 
zones. 

In an active week, the President also 
approved transfer of 10 Coast Guard cut- 
ters to Britain and arranged for an U.S. 
air and naval base at Greenland. (Page 16.) 


* * * 


Shipbuilding. From Maritime Commis- 
sion Chairman Land came word that “the 
topmost limit” had been reached in Ameri- 
can ship construction. Contracts and au- 
thorizations call for 950 merchant ships, 
913 naval vessels, 1,000 small craft. 
Acknowledged by the shipping official 
was the fact that even this output might 
be insufficient to replace current losses, 
“but it is all that can be done effectively 
without serious changes in priorities.” 


* * * 


Defense production. Need for ships 
was emphasized by doubled output of war 
materials. Measured by Treasury pay- 
ments, U.S. factories turned out more 
goods for the Government in the last three 
months than during the previous six 
months. 

Sharp step-ups were noted in the out- 
put of airplanes and in the construction 
of defense plants, fortifications and naval 
bases. 

Still officials were not satisfied. OPM 
Deputy John D. Biggers warned that the 
next 100 days might be crucial, urged 
redoubled defense production. 


* * * 


Strikes. Production stoppages from labor 
disputes appeared to be easing. Under 
Secretary of War Patterson noted that 
labor conditions were better than at any 
time since February. Six strikes have been 
settled by the Mediation Board. (Page 38.) 


* * * 


Automobiles. Strike at the Ford plant 
at Dearborn, Mich., largest factory in 
the world, ended when management and 
labor accepted the compromise offered by 
Michigan’s Governor Van Wagoner. 
Ford workers will return to assembly 
lines, strikers will be rehired, and griev- 


ances will be discussed at the conference 
table as soon as workers choose their bar- 
gaining agent in a Labor Board election. 

Meanwhile, another strike threat arose 
at General Motors, where unions are ask- 
ing for a wage increase. 


* * * 


Steel. Civilian users of nickel steel were 
notified by OPM Priorities Director Stet- 
tinius to prepare for short rations. Pri- 
ority is given to defense industries. 
Nickel steel thus became the seventh 
item to appear on the general priorities 
list. The others: nickel, aluminum, mag- 
nesium, tungsten, neoprene, machine tools. 
Partial priority also is applied to zinc— 
producers must set aside 5 per cent of 
their output for an emergency pool. 


Patents. Suggested by Allegheny Ludlum 
Steel Corporation was a method of con- 
serving tungsten supplies by use of more 
molybdenum in steel alloys for cutting 
tools. Allegheny offered to release its pat- 
ented “DLB” formula for general use, 
without charge, in defense production. 


* * * 


Chemicals. OPM promised sufficient 
stock piles of chemicals to operate chemi- 
cal defense plants 24 hours a day, 365 days 
a year. Building were stocks of everything 
from opium to rare metals. 


* * * 


New plants. Constructed in less than 
100 days, the nation’s first “blackout” air- 
craft factory was opened in Dallas, Tex. 
Costing $7,700,000, the windowless, air- 
conditioned plant was built by RFC’s De- 
fense Plant Corporation, leased to North 
American Aviation. 

Defense Plant Corporation also will 
build a bullet-core steel factory to be oper- 
ated by Allegheny Ludlum at Dunkirk, 
N.Y., and a factory at Chicago for air- 
plane parts, to be operated by the Pullman 
Company. 


* * * 


Prices. A New Office of Price Control 
and Civilian Supply was created by the 
President as another part of the Office for 
Emergency Management, to be headed by 
SEC Commissioner Leon Henderson. 
The order came after statistics revealed 
that living costs were inching upward. 
Food costs were found by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics to be one-half of 1 per 


cent higher in March than in February, 
but sharper increases occurred in pork, 
sugar, coffee, butter, canned vegetables 
and some fresh fruits and vegetables. 


* * * 


Wheat. Department of Agriculture fore- 
sees the largest winter wheat harvest since 
1938. The expected yield of 616,128,000 
bushels will be larger by 4.6 per cent than 
the 1940 harvest. Total wheat supplies 
for the season beginning July 1 are ex- 
pected to exceed 1,000,000,000 bushels, 
with only 725,000,000 bushels required for 
normal domestic and export demand. 

France and Spain, however, are crying 
for American wheat. The French relief 
ship Ile de Re continued to load flour in 
New York, but cannot sail until the State 
Department gives clearance. That Depart- 
ment, meanwhile, awaits a satisfactory ex- 
planation of the recent French-German 
food barter deal. 


% * * 


Cotton. Consumer Commissioner Harriet 
Elliott reported ample productive capacity 
in the cotton textile industry to meet all 
possible military and civilian demands for 
cloth. 

Tight situations in certain types of fab- 
rics can be corrected quickly with the large 
supplies of raw cotton on hand. 


* * * 


Leather. Army and Navy demands for 
shoes and leather goods are expected by 
OPM officials to lead to no sharp price 
rises. Commissioner Elliott expressed con- 
fidence shoe prices would reflect only a 
moderate increase, due to higher costs. 


* * % 


Utilities. Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission has oredered public utility com- 
panies to call for competitive bids in all 
future securities issues. Securities dealers 
have threatened to test the validity of the 
rule in court. 

A court decision on SEC holding com- 
pany “integration” orders also is in pros- 
pect. Commonwealth and Southern has 
called upon the Commission to supply a 
national “blueprint” for integration plans 
and protests piecemeal dismemberment 
policies. (Page 40.) 


=. ©. @ 


(On pages referred to in parentheses 
above will be found more extended treat- 
ment of the topics mentioned.) 
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WHAT WILL AN 
ALUMINIZED AMERICA MEAN 
TO THE CITY OF THE FUTURE 


--»- AND TO YOU? 


To meet the needs of the Defense Program and to 
provide for the normal requirements of peace, the 
aluminum industry is speeding up a vast expansion 
of its already greatly-increased capacity. As part of 
the industry, this company alone is investing more 
than one hundred and fifty million dollars. 

Right now, if your business does not contribute directly 
to the national defense, you may not be able to get all the 
aluminum you want, when you want it. But when this 
emergency is over, America will have more aluminum than 
was ever available before. The very abundance of this 
economical metal will bring countless new uses that will 
make this an Aluminized America. 

Here are some facts that foretell what this future may hold: 


Aluminum Reflectors behind fluorescent tubes on sides 
of buildings may illuminate streets. This will give a better 
distribution of light and clear streets of lampposts .. . 
Permanent trafic markings of aluminum powder mixed with 
bitumen may eliminate painted lines. 

Overloaded city bridges will be adapted to modern traffic 
by reducing deadloads with aluminum floor systems. This 
has already saved $1,500,000 in one bridge alone. A plan for 
double-decking another bridge with aluminum alloys will 
save even more. 
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Mass Transportation is a city’s biggest problem. Rapid 
transit cars of aluminum alloys will cut tons of weight per 
car and save hundreds of thousands of dollars a year in 
power costs. These light, smaller-motored cars can make 


local stops on express schedules . . . Buses, too, will be 


improved by use of strong aluminum alloys, in chassisless 
construction with axles, wheels, motors mounted directly on 
bodies ... Aluminum mail planes landing on post-office roofs 
already foretell rapid delivery for city freight and express. 
















Here are 12 Economic Advantages of 
Aluminum, which will help 
City-Planners to Create an 
Aluminized America 
Light Weight 
High Resistance to Corrosion 
High Electrical Conductivity 
High Conductivity for Heat 
High Reflectivity for Light and Radiant Heat 
Workability 
Non-magnetic 


Non-toxic 





Aluminum Electrical Devices in 
smokestacks take out most of the soot. 
Their wide use will make cities less 
smoky ... Aluminum’s ability to resist 
corrosion makes for economy in build- 
ing and maintaining sewage and indus- 
trial plants. More sewage plants will 
make rivers useful for water supply, 
boating and recreation. 


ALUMINUM 


2106 GULF 


BUILDING -« 


Power will be shifted from city to 
city in case of floods, other emergen- 
cies, or sudden power needs. Electrical 
energy at unheard-of high voltages will 
come in on light, strong aluminum 
cables to aid television, high-fidelity 
broadcasting, to increase motor efh- 
ciency and to lighten and brighten the 
city of the future. 


COMPAN Y 


PITTSBURGH, 


Strength (in alloys) 
Non-sparking 
Appearance 
High Scrap and Re-Use Value 
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We took a honey of an engine 
and ADDED Fluid Drive ! 










Dag :.. See whit a diffaence Fluid Trve mates / 


HRYSLER engineers might have said, “We've got the 

reatest engine in history in our new Spitfire. It’s 

got thrills enough for anybody.” But what they did do 

was to take that power-packed honey of an engine... 
and add Fluid Drive to it! 


They knew that there is no substitute for Fluid Drive! 
They knew that the best engine in the world would be a 
better engine with Fluid Drive... that Fluid Drive and 
Vacamatic transmission could add factors of smoothness, 
economy, driving ease and thrills beyond anything that 
could be put inside an engine. 


The result is that when people \ 
rave about Chrysler Fluid Driving 
you know they are talking about 
more than a great engine... they 
are talking about the greatest com- 
bination of engine and drive that 


BE MODERN 
WITH FLUID DRIVE 
and Vacamatic Transmission 


the motoring world has yet seen. We don’t have to tell 
you that Chrysler Fluid Driving is something different, 
wonderful, and special. Millions of people are saying 
that for us. We do suggest, however, that you try it 
for yourself! 


Drive for hours without touching clutch or gearshift. 
Glide up to traffic lights... put on the brake to stop... 
stand still without touching clutch or gear lever ... then 
slip away again simply by touching the throttle! See how 
the Vacamatic transmission gives you the power you 

want when you want it... like the variable- 
pitch propeller of an airliner. 


Don’t you owe it to yourself to try this before 
you drive any new car? Frankly, we don’t see 
how you could possibly buy a new car without 
it! Your Chrysler dealer invites you! 





* Tune in on Major Bowes, CBS, Thursdays, 9 to 10 P.M. 
Eastern Standard Time 


: 
/ — SpiTFIRE ENGINES 


WITH MULTIPLE- 
JET CARBURETORS 
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HOW THE BALKAN WAR 


AFFECTS STRATEGY OF U.S. 


Our Role in Near East and Its Probable Effect on Outcome of Conflict 


Diversion of American arms 
and food to Mediterranean 
as a possibly decisive factor 


Drive of the German war machine into 
the Balkans is having a direct effect on 
anti-Axis plans of the United States. Ever 
since the fall of France last June, the 
American people have been fearfully await- 
ing a German attempt to invade England. 
The possibility of a Japanese attack on 
Singapore has caused almost equally great 
concern. Now the German spearhead is 
plunging into Southeastern Europe instead. 
The Near East, the Suez Canal, the Iraq 
oil fields and the whole Mediterranean 
region are threatened. 

As the Nazi offensive swings in this new 
direction, the wartime strategy of 
the United States swings with it. 
Help for Greece, already on its 
way, is being supplemented with 
help for Yugoslavia, Hitler’s lat- 
est victim. 

Swift moves are being made by 
President Roosevelt to get the 
American war supplies delivered. 
The President is modifying the 
combat zone in the Gulf of Aden, 
so as to permit American ships to 
go into the Red Sea and up to the 
Suez Canal. Warplanes are being 
rushed by ship to the Gold Coast 
on the west side of Africa and 
flown overland to Egypt, as the 
map on the following page shows. 

With the developing crisis, both 
the United States and Russia are 
seen drawing closer to the forma- 
tion of a common front with Brit- 
ain against Germany. Winston 
Churchill, in a speech before Par- 
liament, stresses the Nazi menace 
to these two countries as well as 
to Britain. His words follow close 
on the heels of statements by Sec- 
retary Hull and Lord Halifax 
praising the nonaggression treaty 
between Russia and Yugoslavia. 

The policy and attitude of the 
United States toward the out- 
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break of war in the Balkans is set forth by 
President Roosevelt in a message to King 
Peter II of Yugoslavia, in which the Pres- 
ident declares this country will “speedily 
furnish all material assistance possible.” 
What are the new plans for sending help 
to the countries fighting against the Axis 
in the Mediterranean theater of war? And 
what is at stake for the United States in 
the outcome of the battles now going on? 
The new plans for aid. First decision to 
be made by the United States Government 
is what materials and weapons will be sent 
to the Balkan countries. Only limited sup- 
plies are now on hand, these countries re- 
port, and they need more of nearly every 
kind of weapon. Already President Roose- 
velt has ordered sent to the Greek Gov- 
ernment a quantity of 75-millimeter guns 
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GENERAL WAVELL CAN ADVISE U. S. 
His judgment will determine arms shipments 


left over from the first World War. Just 
what other supplies are to be sent is a mil- 
itary secret, but it is known that rifles, 
machine guns, light artillery and ammuni- 
tion will bulk large in the shipments being 
planned. 

Airplanes to be sent will include both 
fighters and bombers. The situation of 
Greece and Yugoslavia is somewhat differ- 
ent in this respect from that of Britain. 
In the aircraft this country is sending to 
Britain, bombing planes predominate, 
while the British are producing in their 
own factories most of the fighter planes 
they need. But Britain cannot easily send 
its short-range fighter planes overland to 
the Balkans, and hence the United States 
is being asked to supply this type of plane 
as well as the bombers. 

Food also is badly needed. 
Greece, for example, ordinarily 
imports part of her food. Now, 
with her economy upset by war, 
she faces shortages unless sup- 
plies can be brought in from out- 
side. 

Next to be decided by the 
United States is the question of 
which country will get which 
weapons. This involves the whole 
broad policy of administration of 
the Lend-Lease Act. A delicate 
problem of allocation must be 
faced. This Government wants 
to see the weapons it sends used 
to the best advantage. At the 
same time it wants to preserve 
good relations with each of the 
countries it is helping. 

Should the supplies be turned 
over to Britain, and Britain be 
asked to allocate them? The Brit- 
ish Government would like to 
have matters handled in that 
way. But the chances are that 
the United States Government 
will ask advice from the British 
and then do its own allocating. 
Best judgment of General Wavell, 
in command of the British forces 
in the Near East, will be sought. 

Most of the war planes to be 
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sent will be turned over to the British, for 
incorporation in the Royal Air Force. 
Neither Greece nor Yugoslavia has an air 
force of sufficient strength, and the RAF 
will serve as the principal air arm for the 
Allied forces in the Balkan campaign. 

Third question to be decided is how the 
war supplies will be routed. 

Government reports have shown that 
during past months an increasing propor- 
tion of the planes being sent abroad have 
gone to Africa via the British-owned Gold 
Coast. The distance from New York City 
to the Gold Coast is about 4,000 miles. 
This route is safer from German subma- 
rine and airplane attack than the route to 
England, but it is not entirely without 
danger. An American oil tanker was sunk 
by a submarine off the coast of Africa 
not long ago. 

From the Gold Coast the planes can be 
flown across British possessions and French 
territory in the hands of the “Free French” 
government of General de Gaulle. Long- 
range bombers can complete the trip to 
Cairo in one hop. Fighter planes will have 
to make landings on the way. But ar- 
rangements for such landings, it is said, can 
easily be made. 

The other war supplies will be sent by 
ship to the Suez Canal, now that fighting 
between the British and the Italians in 
the Red Sea area has ceased and President 
Roosevelt has withdrawn that area from 
the combat zone. 

To reach the Red Sea, two routes are 
open. One would go around Africa. By 
this route it is 12,750 miles from New 
York City to Suez. The other would go 
through the Panama Canal and across the 
Pacific and Indian Oceans. By this sec- 
ond route, it is nearly 18,000 miles from 
New York City to Suez. As long as the 
shorter route does not involve 
losses, it will get the preference. 

From four to six weeks, or even longer, 
will be required to get cargoes from New 
York to Suez. Even airplanes cannot be 
moved to Caira in less than two weeks if 
they are shipped to the West Coast of 
Africa by water. 

Fourth question to be considered is the 
matter of organizing the entire task of 
sending aid to the Balkans and the Near 
East. To begin with, there is the job of 
procurement of the supplies to be sent. 
Then the ports from which they are to be 
shipped must be selected. Ships must. be 
found to carry them. Finally, ports at 
vhich they will be landed must be chosen. 

Beyond all these questions, there is the 
possibility that, before the American sup- 
plies arrive, Greece and Yugoslavia may 
be conquered. This country’s effort is a 
long-time project for help in what may 
prove to be a short-time campaign. That 
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possibility already is being considered. 
But, even if the fighting in Greece and 
Yugoslavia should be over, the scene of 
battle probably would have shifted to 
Egypt or Turkey or Palestine. In such an 
event, the war materials would be delivered 
wherever they were most needed. 

There is also the possibility that Russia 
may decide to resist Hitler now, while the 
help of other countries is available, rather 
than wait to be attacked later. Russia’s 
entry into the war would raise an inter- 
esting question. Would the Soviet Gov- 
errment be eligible for help under the 
Lend-Lease Act? President Roosevelt is 
said to be convinced that, if Russia fights 
Germany, this country should help by 
sending war supplies, as we are helping 
Britain, Greece and Yugoslavia. 

Stake of U.S. in outcome. Shift of the 
main theater of war to the Balkans and 
the Mediterranean focuses attention on 


what the outcome may mean for the 
United States. 

Initial successes of the Germans in cap- 
turing Salonika and splitting off the Yugo- 
slavs from the British and Greek forces are 
causing Government officials in Washing- 
ton to consider soberly the possible extent 
of Allied defeat. If the German drive 
should continue at the speed with which it 
started, the British might soon be forced 
completely out of the Greek Peninsula. 
At the same time the German armored 
divisions in Libya might continue on into 
Egypt and take Suez. This would close up 
one end of the Mediterranean. Hitler’s 
strategy might then call for another blitz- 
krieg through Spain to Gibraltar, with 
the purpose of closing the other end of the 
Mediterranean. The result might be the 
bottling up and eventual capture of a 
substantial part of the British fleet. 

Complete conquest of the Mediterranean 
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CAPE OF 
GOOD HOPE 


by Germany, in the opinion of military 
experts, would have far-reaching effects 
second only to the defeat of Britain her- 
self. The whole balance of forces in the 
world would be upset. The United States, 
these experts declare, could not escape 
the disastrous consequences. 

If Hitler were in control of the Medi- 
terranean, he could then do these things: 

1. Drive on toward Iraq and, if success- 
ful, replenish his dwindling supplies of 
petroleum from the Mosul oil fields. 

2. Force the British to turn elsewhere 
for oil. At present the oil from the Mosul 
fields in Iraq is piped to ports on the 
Mediterranean. If the British were driven 
out of the Mediterranean, they would have 
no way to obtain the oil from the Mosul 
fields. 

3. Move into Africa at will and have 
access to the immense African resources. 

4. Establish bases at Dakar’ and else- 
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where on the Northwest African Coast, so 
as to raid shipping in the Atlantic Ocean. 

5. Threaten Russia, India and the Far 
East. 

Thus Hitler no longer would be a pris- 
oner on the European continent. He 
would smash the British blockade, split the 
British Empire in two, deliver a tremen- 
dous blow to British prestige, force Britain 
completely out of the continent of Europe, 
and compel her to fight just to hold her 
position in the British Isles. 

What would all this mean for the United 
States? In the experts’ view, the result 
would be to place this country in a posi- 
tion of acute danger. 

In the Near East, the present plans for 
helping Britain, Greece, Yugoslavia and 
possibly Turkey would be dashed. 

In the Far East, a whole chain of 
events might be started by German con- 
quest of the Mediterranean, Russia and 


Japan might decide to tie themselves more 
closely to the Axis. Japan then might 
accede to Hitler’s urging to move south 
and attack Singapore. This would en- 
danger American interests in the South- 
western Pacific, and might lead to war 
between Japan and the United States. 

In the North Atlantic, the effect on 
Eire would be most unfortunate, in the 
opinion of American officials. Defeat of 
Greece and Yugoslavia would be one more 
demonstration of what happens to small 
nations that cast in their lot with Britain. 
Thus the Government of Eire would be 
completely intimidated. Any chance that 
the United States might persuade Eire to 
permit the use of bases or ports by either 
Britain or this country would be gone. 

In South America, the presence of Ger- 
man forces on the nearby African coast 
would soon be felt. Germany’s increased 
prestige would impress the South Ameri- 
can countries and cause them to orient 
their policies to Germany rather than to 
the United States. 

The tremendous consequences that 
would flow out from a serious British de- 
feat in the Balkans and the Mediterranean 
are frightening in the extreme to responsi- 
ble officials of the American Government. 

But there is another side to the picture. 
A British victory in the Balkans would be 
equally significant for the future, they 
believe. Here is what a British victory 
would do, as they see it: 

Such a victory would give the British 
Army a bridgehead on the European con- 
tinent. From this bridgehead, when Brit- 
ain grew strong enough, an offensive might 
be directed northward that would eventu- 
ally make possible invasion of Germany. 

A second result of a British victory 
would be to protect the Suez Canal and the 
Mosul oil fields and to continue the British 
blockade. 

Still another result would be the influ- 
ence on other countries—notably Russia, 
Japan and Spain—which are wondering 
whether they should join in the military 
program of the Axis. 

Most important of all, from the stand- 
point of the war’s final outcome, a British 
victory in the Balkans would prolong the 
fighting until the full weight of the United 
States could make itself felt. 

Many people in the United States have 
thought of the Balkans as far away and 
having no relation to this country’s inter- 
ests. But, as the Battle of the Balkans is 
being fought, diplomatic and military ex- 
perts in Washington are saying that this 
country, as well as Britain, has a big stake 
in the outcome. The result of this battle, 
they declare, may affect the whole future 
of the United States for many years to 
come. 
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A Powerful America Ready 


For Action in Warring World 


How Our Armed Might Has Been Built Up in Year of Nazi Blitzkriegs 


Influence of nation’s 
military, naval strength 
on fast-moving events 


The American Navy today is better pre- 
pared for action than ever before, in war 
or peace. The American Army is fast 
rounding into shape as a force of impor- 
tance. American industry is swinging rap- 
idly into the stride of war production. 

Every sign, except that of labor trouble, 
suggests that the United States is ready 
for almost any eventuality. 

President Roosevelt’s moves reflect that 
fact. Foreign possessions in this hemi- 
sphere are brought under American super- 
vision. Britain is given 10 Coast Guard 
Idle German, 
Italian, Danish and other ships in Amer- 
ican ports are to be taken for use, either 
through forfeiture or purchase. There is 
blunt White House comment that goods 
must be moved to England or industry 
will suffer. 

Today’s situation is in sharp contrast 
with spring, 1940. 

One year ago, when Hitler struck, the 
United States almost defenseless— 
without a balanced navy, without an 
army, without an important air force, 


vessels of destroyer size. 
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‘PANZER-MEN’ 


without an armament industry. Now, when 
Hitler is striking again, the United States 
is a real power—with the world’s strongest 
navy, with a half-trained, but fast-devel- 
oping army, with a respectable air force, 
with a big and growing armament industry. 

The cold facts and figures of American 
military and naval strength are influenc- 
ing decisions today in the White House, 
in Britain, in Germany, in Japan. 

Those decisions point to action, to an- 
other spring of fast-moving events. This 
time, the United States will be the de- 
cisive factor. On what the U.S. does will 
depend whether Hitler gains control of the 
Mediterranean, whether Britain stands 
successfully against assault at sea and from 
the air, whether Japan moves south to try 
to gain the riches of the South Pacific. 

Weight that the U.S. can bring to bear 
in spring, 1941, is revealed by what follows. 

First line of defense is the American 
Navy. That Navy is 100 per cent prepared 
for war. In size and in fire power, the 
American Navy is the world’s most pow- 
erful. It is divided, however, with the main 
fleet in the Pacific and a sizable fleet in the 
Atlantic. Both fleets are ready to perform 
any task assigned to them. Their com- 
bined strength, on paper, looks like this: 

Warships: On hand are 324 ships of 
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—Wide World 


COME OF AGE 


An armored scout car is the command post these days for Maj. Gen. Chaffee (wearing mackinaw), Chief of 
the Armored. Force, and Maj. Gen. Magruder (pointing pencil), Commander of the First Armored Division. 
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1,288,000 tons, supported by 1,754 auxili- 
ary craft from mosquito boats to swift 
new tankers. On order is an entire new 
navy that will be delivered on a schedule 
extending over the next five years. The 
fleet on hand is the world’s biggest. The 
fleet building is greater than that con- 
templated by any other nation. 

This past week saw the battleship North 
Carolina placed in commission. This ship is 
the most powerful in any navy. It brings 
the American battleship strength to 16, 
A second new battleship will be commis- 
sioned before the year end. The year’s out- 
put also will include at least 25 destroyers, 
several cruisers and many smaller craft. 

Air force: The Navy prides itself on 
having the largest and most highly trained 
naval air force. This force today consists 
of 3,250 planes and 3,700 pilots, compared 
with 1,765 planes and 2,900 pilots one year 
ago. Before the end of this year, naval 
planes will total 6,300, and pilot totals will 
rise correspondingly. 

The fastest and most powerful of the 
world’s pursuit ships is an American Navy 
airplane. The biggest and longest-range 
flying boats and bombers belong to the 
Navy. No other nation has co-ordinated 
so closely the operation of aircraft and 
surface ships in the functioning of a fleet. 

Bases: In May of last year, the Ameri- 
can Navy possessed no Atlantic operating 
bases outside the Caribbean. The Navy 
was at a grave disadvantage in dealing 
with any foe who might gain a foothold on 
the islands in the Atlantic. Today the 
Navy is provided with sites for bases rang- 
ing from Newfoundland to Bermuda to 
Trinidad. Development of those bases. is 
under way. At the same time, a foothold 
is being established on Greenland, and 
Canada is in control of Iceland. French- 
owned Martinique is under surveillance. 
As a result, the main stepping stones to 
this continent are in American hands. 

Personnel: In the Navy are 292,755 of- 
ficers and men, compared with 177,370 
officers and men one year ago. Included 
in this total are 51,105 marines. 

Every man in both the Navy and 
Marine Corps is a volunteer. All have 
met the most rigid physical requirements. 
Nearly all of the Navy’s enlisted men are 
high school graduates. 

The American Navy is far ahead of the 
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American Army in point of preparedness. 

But: The Navy was 80 per cent pre- 
pared for war when the scare came one 
year ago. The Army at that time probably 
was no more than 10 per cent prepared. 
In that year the Army, as the following 
facts and figures show, has made vast 
strides. 

Personnel: In May, 1940, when Hitler 
shocked the United States into action, the 
Army consisted of 227,000 regulars. There 
was a National Guard of 235,000 officers 
and men, largely untrained. Today, the 
Regular Army has 487,000 officers and 
men. There are 286,600 National Guards- 
men, officers and men, who already have 
had nearly six months of field training. 
Selective service forces total 374,000. There 
are 38,000 Reserve Officers in addition. 

This army of 1,185,600 men now is 
physically hardened. It has learned to 
use its weapons. There are plenty of those 
basic weapons. The Army also is being 
organized and equipped on modern lines. 

But: There has not yet been the ad- 
vanced training in large-scale operations 
to perfect team work—the sort of train- 
ing that turns an armed force into a real, 
effective army. 

Air force: The Navy is getting many 
new planes in fairly important numbers. 
The Army, less likely to face early action, 
is getting few new planes. The Army Air 
Corps is estimated now to have 4,000 
planes, compared with 2,794 at this time 
one year ago. To fly these planes the 
Army has 6,180 officer pilots and by June 
expects to have 10,000. 

The Army tied its expansion program in 
pursuit planes rather closely to the liquid- 
cooled engine. But development of an 
American liquid-cooled engine is still a 
matter of controversy. In bombers, the 
Army possesses new types that are re- 
garded as superior to anything possessed 
by any other nation. 

In other fields of equipment: 

Aircraft: One year ago, production of 
all types of military planes was at the 
rate of about 700 a month. In March, that 
production amounted to 1,216 planes for 
delivery to the Army, Navy and to the 
British. Production before the end of the 
year is expected to reach more than 1,800 
a month, with a large percentage of these 
planes in the bomber category. 

Tanks: One year ago, the Army pos- 
sessed 10 light and 18 medium-weight 
modern tanks. Today, 6 light tanks are be- 
ing produced each day, and by midsum- 
wer 15 will be produced daily. A few me- 
dium tanks are being produced and a pro- 
duction rate of 5 for each 8-hour shift will 
soon be in effect. These tanks are more 
powerful in fire power, in armor and in 
speed than the tanks of any other nation. 
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This country has little use for the giant 
tanks that Germany tried out in France 
and is developing them only on an experi- 
mental basis. The new medium tank fires 
a 75-mm—or about a three-inch—gun. 

Combat cars, etc: In May, 1940 the 
Army supply was 599. Production in Feb- 
ruary was 13,000, and the output of this 
type of equipment can be geared quickly 
to any possible need. 

Garand rifles: There were 38,000 on 
hand in May, 1940. Today the production 
is well above 500 a day, or 3,500 a week, 
and is growing. This rifle is the basic Army 
weapon. It is an advance over the rifle of 
any other army, both in fire power and in 
accuracy. - 

Machine guns: An ample supply of old 
weapons is on hand, but production of 
new weapons is running ahead of sched- 
ule. Six new plants for making machine 
guns are about to come into production. 

Antiaircraft: This still is a bottleneck 
that is slow in responding to treatment. 
The United States possesses very few anti- 
aircraft guns capable of effective 
against planes flying at high altitudes. 

Other artillery: Slow to get into pro- 
duction, except in a few items of the sim- 
pler type. It will be many months before 
the U.S. is adequately supplied with anti- 
aircraft or with new types of field artillery. 
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Powder: The critical bottleneck in this 
field is broken by a production that now is 
running about 900 per cent above that of 
1939. Plants now coming into operation 
assure that there will be, ample powder 
supplies for all purposes. 

The result is that the United States to- 
day is prepared, if need be, to fight a war. 
The time to get prepared was afforded by 
the inability of Germany to crack British 
resistance. Failure to crack British resist- 
ance in Europe enabled the United States 
to maintain its main fleet in the Pacific. 
The presence of that fleet in the Pacific 
kept Japan from entering on an adventure 
to the south that would have jeopardized 
the American-owned Philippines and would 
have threatened access to the rubber and 
tin supplies that serve this country. 

Today the United States not only pos- 
sesses a military and naval establishment 
immeasurably stronger than one year ago, 
it also possesses an understanding with 
British, Dutch, Australian and Canadian 
governments that will enable defense of 
much of the world, regardless of events in 
the Mediterranean or in the Battle of 
Britain itself. 

Briefly: This nation, at the start of an- 
other spring, is ready for whatever devel- 
opments may produce in the way of a 
threat to American interests. 
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Last week the Navy commissioned its first new battleship in 18 years. Worth waiting for was world’s most 


deadly dreadnaught . . 


. not larger than Britain’s giant Hood . . . but more powerful than other craft. 
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GREENLAND: A WARNING TO AXIS 


What Occupation of Danish Colony Means 


Importance of island as 
a naval and air base in 
getting aid to Britain 


A double warning is being delivered to 
Adolf Hitler by President Roosevelt. 

The German leader is notified, on one 
hand, that the United States will tolerate 
no action that threatens this country’s 
supremacy in the Western Hemisphere. On 
the other hand, Hitler is told that any 
attempts to widen the blockade of Britain 
must be taken at his own risk. 

This two-fold warning is contained in 
the agreement between the State Depart- 
ment and the Danish Minister, Henrik de 
Kauffmann, authorizing the defensive oc- 
cupation of Greenland by American forces. 
By arranging to establish air and naval 
bases on the ice-covered Danish colony, 
the United States, at one stroke, has 
strengthened the country’s hemisphere de- 
fenses and provided a means for protect- 
ing the ships that are carrying war ma- 
terials to the British Isles. Positive notice 
also is given that similar action will follow 
threats to any other part of the hemi- 
sphere. 

The agreement serves as_ President 
Roosevelt’s answer to Hitler’s recent 
threat to sink all supply ships bound for 
Iceland. This reply to Hitler’s challenge 
is likely to have the most immediate effect. 
The Battle of the Atlantic is increasing in 
intensity and Great Britain desperately 
needs assurance that American supplies 
will reach her. An American base at 
Greenland will go far toward giving this 
assurance. 

In the agreement is an indication that 
the United States now plans to extend her 
neutrality patrol to the very edge of the 
Western Hemisphere—a few miles off Ice- 
land, another Danish possession now oc- 
cupied by Canadian troops. By shifting 
sea routes north of present lanes, the U.S. 
would be in a position to protect cargo 
ships from New York to Iceland, leaving to 
the British fleet the task of convoying from 
Iceland to Scotland. (U.S.N., April 11.) 

Greenland would have another advan- 
tage as a base for lend-lease policies. Un- 
der present circumstances, the British are 
having little trouble in receiving large 
American bombing planes. They are being 
flown directly across the Atlantic. This 
route, however, is too long for the smaller 
pursuit ships, and the present shipping 
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shortage is making delivery of these planes 
difficult. 

With a base at Greenland, however, the 
smaller planes could make a short flight 
from the United States to Halifax or New- 
foundland; another hop of about 1,000 
miles to the American base at Greenland, 
and either one or two hops to England, de- 
pending on whether or not the planes land 
at Iceland. 

The use of Greenland as a base to further 
lend-lease policies is acknowledged to in- 





—Wide World 
HENRIK de KAUFFMANN 
Signed ... sealed... delivered 


volve some risk. Germany’s announced in- 
tention of tightening the blockade of Brit- 
ain already carries the threat of extending 
the war to the Western Hemisphere. By 
arranging for a Greenland base, however, 
the President has accepted this threat, and 
opinion is growing in official circles that the 
risk will be smaller in this hemisphere than 
would be an attempt to convoy clear to 
England. 

From another standpoint, the Green- 
land agreement is simply an extension of 
this Government’s defense policies, first 
made clear through the destroyer-base ex- 
change with Great Britain last September. 
A naval and air base at Greenland would 
lie close to the hemisphere line, about 
equidistant by air from London or New 
York. Operations from this base would 
defend Canada and Northeastern United 


to Hemisphere Defense 


States as effectively as operations from 
Bermuda would protect the middle and 
lower Atlantic coastline, or as the Carib- 
bean bases would protect Atlantic ap- 
proaches to the Panama Canal. 

The strategic value of Greenland to 
hemisphere defense is one official reason 
given for the Government’s action. In an- 
nouncing the agreement, the State Depart- 
ment recognized “that, as a result of the 
present European war, there is danger that 
Greenland may be converted into a point 
of aggression against nations of the Amer- 
ican continent, and accepts the responsi- 
bility on behalf of the United States of 
assisting Greenland in the maintenance of 
its present status.” 

Protection of Greenland was empha- 
sized by the President, who pointed out 
that the agreement was signed on the an- 
niversary of the German invasion of Den- 
mark. He explained further that: 

“Last May the Greenland Councils re- 
quested the United States to keep in mind 
the exposed position of the Danish flag 
in Greenland. I at once offered to make 
available relief, if necessary; and to assure 
a continued flow of necessary supplies for 
the island. The present step is a new 
proof of our continuing friendliness to J 
Denmark. Under the present circum- 
stances the Government of Denmark can- | 
not, of course, act in respect of its terri- | 
tory in the Western Hemisphere, but we J 
propose to make sure that, when the J 
German invasion of Denmark has ended, 
Greenland will remain a Danish colony.” 9 

Behind this diplomatic language, how- 
ever, is seen a pointed warning to Ger- 
many to harbor no ambitions in_ this 
hemisphere unless she expects trouble. As 
background, the State Department report- 
ed that German ships landed parties on | 
the eastern coast of Greenland last sum- 
mer, ostensibly to make scientific observa- 
tions, and that only a fortnight ago Ger- 
man bombers were observed surveying the 
same area. 

The State Department noted further 
that under the Monroe Doctrine and the 
Act of Havana, adopted last July, this 
country was obligated to defend all por- 
tions of the hemisphere. These statements 
were amplified by Presidential Secretary 
Stephen Early, who referred significantly 
to the French Caribbean island of Marti- 
nique and Canada as falling into the same 
category, to be “defended if attacked.” 

Also: The White House is aware of the 
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fact that the Western Hemisphere, as de- 
fined by this Government, passes through 
the vital Azores Islands in mid-Atlantic. 
From those islands it is 2,400 miles to New 
York, 2,800 miles to the Caribbean and 
2,800 miles to the coast of South America. 
In event of a Hitler move that affected 
Portugal, the United States could be ex- 
pected to move as quickly toward those 
islands as it has moved into Greenland. 

Under the agreement, the United States 
receives the right to build and operate 
landing fields, seaplane facilities and naval 
bases. This Government will lease the 
areas, but, to speed construction, is em- 
powered to select sites and start building 
before formal leases are negotiated. 

Preparations already have been made 
for building the bases. Coast Guard cut- 
ters have called at Greenland ports 
through the last 10 months and Army and 
Navy officials now are studying surveys 
made by Coast Guardsmen of available 
air and naval base sites. An American 
consulate was established at Godthaab, 
Greenland’s capital, last May, and, during 
the last year, food and other supplies have 
been sent to the colony from the U.S. 

Until the invasion of Denmark, all of 
Greenland’s trade was conducted with the 
mother country. Commercially this is rela- 
tively unimportant. The island’s most val- 
uable possession is the largest cryolite de- 
posit in the world—a mineral used as a 
flux in obtaining metallic aluminum and 
employed to some extent by the enamel, 
glass and ceramics industries. Exports of 
cryolite for the past three years have 
averaged 50,000 tons, valued between 
$2,000,000 and $3,000,000. The United 
States takes slightly less than half the 
cryolite output. 

The island’s population of 16,600 in- 
cludes only 400 Danes, the entire Euro- 
pean population. The native Eskimos live 
chiefly by fishing, sealing, whaling and 
hunting. When Admiral Peary first visited 
the area in 1898, the Eskimos lived a very 
primitive life, but, under the guidance of 
Denmark, the country’s meager resources 
have been developed and living standards 
have risen. Since the Nazi occupation of 
Denmark, Greenland’s trade has been di- 
verted almost entirely to the United 
States. Last year, this country received 
imports from Greenland valued at $1,327,- 
500, and shipped $759,500 worth of sup- 
plies to the island. 

The base at Greenland appears to be 
an implied answer to Prime Minister 
Churchill’s grim reminder in the House of 
Commons that Britain’s future depends 
primarily upon the ability of the United 
States to produce and deliver the sup- 
plies Britons need by which to live and 
with which to fight. 
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When the President returned from his 
vacation cruise a fortnight ago, he prom- 
ised “action and more action” for na- 
tional defense. Since that time he has 
announced an enlarged merchant  ship- 
building program, the transfer of 10 Coast 
Guard cutters to the British, and has 
announced his intention of pressing into 
service the merchant vessels of Germany, 
Italy and Denmark that were recently 
seized in U.S. ports. 

A step expected soon is a presidential 
recommendation for a change in the Neu- 
trality Act to enable American ships to 
carry arms to the Nova Scotian port of 
Halifax. At present American vessels are 
prohibited from carrying war materials to 
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belligerent ports, but it is pointed out 
that, by permitting U.S. ships to stop at 
Halifax, the British convoy problem 
would be greatly simplified, since convoys 
are organized there. 

The State Department’s observation 
that Greenland could become a point of 
attack against the hemisphere is viewed in 
some quarters as a subtle warning vital to 
American defense. It is recalled that the 
President in his message to Congress in 
May, 1940, declared: 

“An effective defense by its very nature 
requires the equipment to attack an ag- 
gressor on his route before he can establish 
strong bases within the territory of Ameri- 
can vital interests.” 
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New Network of Control 
For Our Defense Effort 


Streamlining of Governmental Setup to Speed Aid to Democracies 


Harry Hopkins emerging 
as President's contact man 
with administrative units 


The confusion, uncertainty and divided ° 


authority that have marked the defense 
program in the past is nearing an end. 
The President has given definite indica- 
tions that he has reached a decision on 
co-ordinating the defense effort, and that 
all other activities will be subordinated 
to extending aid to Great Britain and her 
allies as quickly as possible. “Business as 
usual” has ended, for the Government as 
well as industry and labor. 

The President will continue as the ac- 
tive director of the defense program, but 
a streamlined organization, pyramiding to 
the White House, rapidly is being created. 
Under the top of the pyramid is the “war 
cabinet,” composed of Secretary of State 
Hull, Secretary of the Navy Knox, Secre- 
tary of War Stimson and Treasury Secre- 
tary Morgenthau. This group is the poli- 
cy-forming defense agency. 

Harry Hopkins, one-time WPA Ad- 
ministrator and former Secretary of Com- 
merce, is emerging as the principal con- 
tact man between the President, the war 
cabinet and the active defense agencies. 
Mr. Hopkins also has been given charge 
of administering the aid-to-democracy 
program under the Lend-Lease Act, where- 
by war materials are to be shipped to 
countries at war with Axis powers. 

At the base of the defense pyramid, as 
shown by the chart, is the Office for Emer- 
gency Management, the legal framework 
into which varied defense activities are 
now being fitted. The most important part 
of this organization at present is the Office 
of Production Management, headed by 
William S. Knudsen and Sidney Hillman. 
OPM, however, now must share honors 
with other agencies entering the Office for 
Emergency Management. 

More authority to control prices and 
prevent profiteering is authorized in the 
Office of Price Administration and Civilian 
Supply, under Leon Henderson. This of- 
fice, just created by the President, replaces 
the Price Stabilization Division of the 
Defense Commission and absorbs the Con- 
sumer Division, under Harriet Elliott. The 
new office also has charge of allocating 
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supplies to civilian industries after defense 
needs have been met. 

One of the most important units to be 
organized is a division of economic war- 
fare or an economic defense unit. This 
agency is to be charged with waging eco- 
nomic war against the Axis in all parts of 
the world. It will co-ordinate the activi- 
ties of the Federal Loan Agency and the 
Rockefeller committee in extending loans 
to Latin America; the SEC, the Treasury, 


and the Patent Office in keeping dollars 
and inventions out of Axis hands. 

Economic defense also contemplates out- 
bidding Axis powers in world markets to 
dry up their sources of raw materials. 
Thus the division will direct efforts to buy 
South American copper and oil, Mexican 
mercury and East Indian rubber. 

The streamlined defense organization 
now being formed also may direct an 
American war effort, if it comes. 
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SEEKING A CURE FOR STRIKES 


House Committee’s Search for Formula to End Defense Tie-Ups 


Three feasons for walkouts 
and four proposals for 
keeping plants at work 


Andrew May doesn’t know what causes 
defense strikes. But he and his 25 col- 
leagues on the House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee have started out to find those causes 
and their cure. 

Mr. May, the Committee Chairman, has 
indicated that he believes the investiga- 
tion will be part of the cure. The publicity 
Mr. May is turning on strikes, strikers and 
the causes of strikes, the public opinion 
that this publicity is marshaling, and the 
threat of drastic congressional action—all 
are intended to make union leaders hesitate 
to precipitate new stoppages. The strike 
situation already is better than it has been 
at any other time since early February. 

Some facts are clear to Mr. May and his 
Committee at the outset. One is a record 
of 100 defense strikes between January 1 
and April 4 this year, with more than 10,- 
000,000 man-hours of work lost as a re- 
sult. Another fact is the pressing necessity 
for speed in the defense program. Beyond 
this the Committee is confronted with a 
welter of charges and countercharges: that 
strikes are caused by Communists, by for- 
eign agents, by poor union leadership, by 
low wages, by tactless employers, by Gov- 
ernment red tape, by lack of adequate 
mediation machinery. 

The facts are now being sought from 
Government executives who are concerned 
with labor and with defense production. 

Causes of strikes. From each witness 
the Committee asked for an answer to its 
question: Is the desire to sabotage the de- 
fense program the cause of strikes? The 
answers: 

Wiuiam S. Knupsen, Director General 
of the Office of Production Management: 
Doesn’t recognize Communists, does rec- 
ognize that there are radicals who get mad 
sometimes when they want to get things 
done in a hurry. Communism has meant 
nothing. Doubts that paid agents of Hit- 
ler have any influence in labor unions. 

Swney Hmiman, OPM’s Associate Di- 
rector General: Has no evidence of at- 
tempted Communist inroads in the labor 
movement. Has actively opposed Com- 
munists in CIO. 

Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor: 
Admits some Communists are active in lo- 
cal unions, but thinks tough-mindedness of 
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Jurisdictional strikes were called ‘‘indefensible”’ 


American workingman is underestimated 
by those who fear growth of Communism. 

Joun D. Biccers, OPM’s Director of 
Production: Has made no study of sub- 
versive activities in strikes. FBI reported 
some Communist activity in the Allis- 
Chalmers strike. OPM is working to elimi- 
nate subversive influences and to educate 
labor generally. 

W. H. Davis, Vice Chairman of the 
National Defense Mediation Board: Has 
seen no subversive elements in defense 
strikes. 

If strikes are not Communist-inspired, 
what then is their cause? 

Mr. Knudsen classified the causes into 
three categories: (1) those growing out 
of disputes over wages and working con- 
ditions; (2) those called by minority 
unions as means of increasing their mem- 
bership in a plant, and (3) those growing 
out of disputes between rival unions over 
which will do what type of work. 

Of the three, only the first received any 
sympathy from Mr. Knudsen. His atti- 
tude is that a man who is dissatisfied with 
his wages should say so; wage disputes 
can be compromised without serious diffi- 
culty. But organizational strikes are “un- 
necessary,” since there is adequate ma- 
chinery to assist union organization with- 
out resort to strikes. And jurisdictional 
strikes are “stupid.” 


Miss Perkins and Mr. Hillman agreed 
that jurisdictional strikes are “indefensi- 
ble.” 

The cure: None of the witnesses advo- 
cated legislation to outlaw strikes. Four 
concrete proposals were made: 

1. Cooling-off period. All witnesses 
agreed on desirability for cooling-off period 
before strikes. But Miss Perkins, Mr. Hill- 
man and Mr. Davis opposed legislation to 
compel the cooling-off, 

2. Regulation of unions. Mr. Knudsen 
proposed that the Department of Labor 
should supervise strike votes taken by a 
union—to prevent fraud, as was found in 
the Allis-Chalmers strike vote. 

3. Arbitration. Mr. Davis suggested that 
Congress enunciate a policy urging em- 
ployers and unions to agree to arbitration 
of differences, with no work stoppages dur- 
ing the emergency. 

4. Education. Mr. Biggers summed up 
the need for educating workers and em- 
ployers in these words: “Production de- 
pends upon spirit and morale almost as 
much as it does upon machines. I believe 
our great problem is to get the American 
people to understand the fact that time 
is precious, to comprehend clearly the 
colossal magnitude and serious urgency of 
our nation’s task.” 

This, Mr. May explained, is the first pur- 
pose of his investigation. 
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A WHITE HOUSE ‘BLITZKRIEG’ 


Bombarding Aggressors With Words and Acts in a Crowded Week 


More ships for Britain, 
encouragement and pledges 
of help for small nations 


Not only on the Balkan battlefront but 
at the White House in Washington, action 
was the word last week. As if delivering a 
series of hammer blows, Franklin Roose- 
velt took one dramatic step after another 
in his drive to defend the United States 
and to help Great Britain and her Allies 
against the Axis powers. Day after day, 
the headlines of the newspapers sur- 
prised the country and the world with 
his moves. 

First, there was Mr. Roosevelt’s tele- 
gram to young King Peter II of Yugo- 
slavia assuring him of speedy assistance 
from the United States and expressing 
the “most earnest hopes for a successful 
resistance to the criminal assault upon the 
independence and integrity” of Yugo- 
slavia. A few hours later the same day, 
however, the President told a press confer- 
ence that he was in no position to say 
whether United States equipment would 
reach there in time to be of assistance. 

Then there was the Chief Executive’s 
declaration to newspapermen that plans 
were afoot to take permanent possession 
of the 69 German, Italian and Danish 
merchant ships recently seized in United 
States ports. The next day there was the 
surprise White House announcement that 
steps were being taken to transfer 10 





JAMES SERVES WITH THE MARINES , , , ELLIOTT IS IN THE AIR C 
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Coast Guard cutters to the British for use 
in operation in the Atlantic against Ger- 
man sea forces. 

Then, one year to the day after Ger- 
many’s invasion of Denmark, there was 
the historic agreement signed by the Presi- 
dent and the Danish Minister, Henrik de 
Kauffmann, in which Mr. Roosevelt 
placed Greenland under American pro- 
tection and pledged its defense against any 
foreign aggression. 

Then, the next day after that, came the 
President’s executive order creating a new 
price control agency to be known as the 
Office of Price Administration and Civilian 
Supply, and the naming of Leon Hender- 
son as its head. 

Finally, at Friday’s press meeting, the 
most controversial subject of all suddenly 
raised its head for free-for-all discussion. 
As soon as Mr. Roosevelt had announced 
to the reporters crushing his desk that he 
had just signed a proclamation reopening 
the Red Sea and Gulf of Aden to Ameri- 
can shipping, thus permitting U.S. vessels 
to travel up the east side of Africa to the 
Suez Canal, a bombardment of questions 
filled the Executive Office. In spite of the 
fact that the President warned the news- 
men that one doesn’t buy headaches unless 
one has to, the press laboriously drew Mr. 
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Roosevelt out on all the “ifs” arfd “buts” 
of his latest move in world affairs. 

The Chief Executive at once admitted 
that under the new order American ships 
would be able to carry supplies for non- 
belligerent nations up to the southern 
mouth of the Canal. Then he abruptly dis- 
missed as not pertinent and a matter of 
argument the question of whether or not 
Port Said on the Mediterranean end of 
the Canal would now be open to U.S. 
vessels: he didn’t know whether Port 
Said’s docks were in the Mediterranean, 
which is definitely a combat zone, or in 
the Canal, which is definitely not a combat 
zone. 

In pointing out that American ships 
would be able to transport materials to 
the Canal area for such nonbelligerents as 
Egypt, Mr. Roosevelt acknowledged that 
it was still a matter of some controversy 
as to whether supplies could be delivered 
for transshipment to a belligerent power. 
Frankly, the President said, that involved 
the principle of “continuous shipment,” 
and the United States had been on all 
four sides of that principle since the begin- 
ning of her history. 

While Mr. Roosevelt rushed his plans 
for defense at home and aid to the democ- 
racies abroad, three of his four sons last 
week were in military uniform—James 
with the Marines, Elliott in the Air Corps, 
Franklin, Jr., in the Navy—all ready to 
back the words of their father with actions 
of their own. 
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American Export Airlines’ huge, four-engined flying boats will soon be ready 





to fly the Atlantic in less than 20 hours ...New York to Lisbon—non-stop. 


PAsasstcen Export Airlines in 1937 pioneered the 
then startling idea of flying the Atlantic non-stop. 
From the beginning, operating plans were based on 
this objective and for four strenuous years the com- 
pany has been hard at work—conducting highly 
successful survey and experimental flights—train- 
ing personnel—building necessary equipment. 

Today American Export Airlines’ fleet of giant 
long-range, high-speed flying boats for this service 
is being rushed to completion by Vought-Sikorsky 
at Stratford, Connecticut. American Export Airlines 
at the same time is fostering the development of 
greater, faster, longer range ships for the future. 
The new non-stop transatlantic service will give 


Ameriean Export Airlines, Ine. 


the United States and the embattled democracies 
of Europe a new fast, sure, urgently needed line of 
communication. 


American Export’s new air giants, by flying non- 





stop, will eliminate intermediate landings and the 





consequent delays and interruptions to schedules. 





This vital service speeds toward realization at 
the very hour when time-saving means more to 
America than it has ever meant before! 

This service will help America meet the increas- 
ing emergency of the war-torn world of today... 
and it will prepare for the peace-time commercial 
challenge of tomorrow, on the great trade routes 


between the United States and Europe. 
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Railroads of the United States are carrying longer and 
longer trainloads of freight. This rise in the volume of 
railroad carloadings, in turn, is one more measure of the 
steadily growing American prosperity. 

Until recently the freight traffic of railroads seemed to 
be lagging. Here was another sign of slow motion in de- 
fense. Then, week by week, there came a steady rise. 

Now the railroads expect that 1941 will be the biggest 
year since 1930. 

In that rise of freight carloadings is the evidence that 
coal, iron, lumber, wool and myriad other products are 
moving in bigger volume to the mills and factories, while 
out of the mills and factories are moving larger and larg- 
er quantities of guns, tanks, autos and other products. 
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The growing business for railroads represents progress 
in defense. 

How marked is to be the growth of freight carloadings 
is shown by the Pictogram above. The outlook, based 
upon present activity, is for a carloading volume of 
41,000,000 in 1941. This would be a gain of nearly 13 
per cent over the 36,353,000 carloads shipped in 1940. 
It would be an increase of nearly 21 per cent over 1939 
and of nearly 35 per cent over 1938. 

Even this measure of railroad business is conservative. 
No account is taken in it of the prospect that more and 
more cross-country business may have to be carried by 
the railroads as ocean shipping lines are able to carry 
less and less of that business. Even now plans are being 
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laid to draw ships off coastal runs, for use in carrying 
goods to England. Neither is account taken of the fact 
that unexpected war demands may suddenly throw spe- 
cial burdens on the railroads. 

Is there any indication that the railroads will find 
themselves faced with a car shortage or with a problem in 
moving goods as quickly as they should be moved? 

Some Government officials think that there are signs 
that railroads one day will find themselves short of cars. 
Railroad officials, however, are convinced otherwise. 
They believe that, with faster schedules and more effi- 
cient use of existing equipment, they can meet almost 
any demand that is likely to develop. 

However, if railroads should find themselves in need 
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36,353,000 


CARLOADINGS 





of large amounts of new equipment, many problems 
would result. There then would be new demands upon 
a steel industry that already is working at capacity. The 
inadequate freight car capacity would be further curtailed 
by the need for more railroad space to carry the mate- 
rials that go into making new railway equipment. 

It is this tendency of production and transportation 
problems to feed upon themselves that today is causing 
most worry in Government planning quarters. 

As matters now stand, the railroad industry is begin- 
ning to enjoy a measure of prosperity. That prosperity, 
in turn, represents prosperity in other industries. Pros- 
perity is a reflection of progress in defense production. All 
is measured by the yardstick of freight carloadings. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened’ 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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The nation has been given a spectacular demonstra- 
tion of how disputes between labor and management 
can interrupt production. 

But, though less spectacular, the nation is also ex- 
periencing many serious interruptions in the function- 
ing of management because of disputes between Gov- 
ernment and business. 

Everybody concedes that Germany today is strong 
on the field of battle because her economic system at 
home is unified and cannot be impaired at will either 
by labor or by management or by bureaucrats in Gov- 
ernment unchecked by the war office. Britain, too, has 
adopted administrative unity for the duration of the 
war. 

Yet in the United States we permit the executive 
branch of the Government to be divided. On the one 
hand are the bureaus, boards and departments urging 
top speed in national defense. And on the other hand 
are the boards, bureaus and departments conducting a 
systematic attack on the very foundations of Ameri- 
can business. 

This attack is no less to be condoned because it is 
not deliberate, or because it is not conducted by fifth 
columnists in our midst or because it is not under- 
taken with the primary idea of sabotaging our eco- 
nomic system. But it is, nevertheless, interfering with 
American efficiency and in due time can paralyze the 
major effort of the United States in seeking to help 
the democracies abroad win the war. 

Here is a bill of particulars on only a few of the at- 
tacks on management conducted by officials of the 
Government of the United States itself: 


EXPANSION OF 
POWER INDUSTRY 
HAMPERED 


First, electric power is a vital 
part of the nation’s production 
machine. Expansion of output is 
essential to meet the needs of 
the many new industrial plants being built. Neverthe- 
less, the management of this $12,000,000,000 industry 
is virtually under sentence of death. The Securities 
and Exchange Commission at the moment is engaged 
in devitalizing and demoralizing this industry and 
claims authority to do it from an ambiguously word- 
ed statute passed by Congress in the days of 1935 
when democracies slumbered and diabolical blitz- 
kriegs were being plotted in secret in Berlin. The SEC 
today ignores a sensible provision of the law which 
requires economic studies of a comprehensive nature 


BORROWING TROUBLE 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


before ordering the breaking up of the major electric 
power systems so that it can be determined what 
Congress really meant by “economic integration,” 
The SEC officials are apparently going to proceed 
with “reform as usual,” no matter how urgent it is 
for America to keep the electric power industry eff- 
cient by permitting it to get necessary capital 2 
once for expansion. 


FLOW OF CAPITAL Second, everybody knows that 
IS BLOCKED enlargement of plant operation 
BY SEC RULES of the country for defense re. 

quires a better flow of capital 
than we have had these last eight years. The SEC by 
its discouragement of private financing through 2 
multitude of red tape regulations and restrictions and 
especially by its unwarranted attempt to dictate to 
management and investors how private companies 
shall be managed is a detrimental influence in the 
American economic system. Its clumsy procedure is 
constantly bringing key executives to Washington for 
endless conferences and hearings when they ought to 
be back home seeing to it that industry is getting its 
necessary tools and proper management. 

Third, there are literally hundreds of businesses 
caught in the irresponsibly drawn dragnet of the De- 
partment of Justice. Under the camouflaged title of 
“anti-trust activities,” the Department is prosecuting 
and persecuting many major industries. 

The Department has undertaken a series of attacks 
on industries engaged in making glass, machinery, 
chemicals, dairy products, lumber, aluminum, oil and 
many products vital just now to our defense program. 
The excuse is “anti-trust” and again the action is un- 
questionably due to a reform complex. 

Fourth, the National Labor Relations Board con- 
tinues to harass employers and still shows its bias by 


timing its hearings and procedure to coincide with’ 


the activities of labor leaders in seeking unionization 
advantages at any cost. Even “slow down” strikes have 
just been condoned by a majority of the Board as per- 
fectly legal in an obviously distorted piece of legalistic 
hairsplitting. Such a step in the era before the out- 


break of the war might have been characterized as an” 


irresponsible expression of so-called reform. But the 
fact that such a decision has been announced now by 
the Labor Board in the midst of the defense effort 
merely means that an important commission in the 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’’ 
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Bureaus, boards and departments are harassing our production— 
Interference with flow of capital—Handicaps on small business 





against competitors growing out of hastily adopted tax laws. 


Government doesn’t care two straws for the effect of 
its decisions on the efficiency of the nation’s defense 
effort. 

Fifth, the Federal Communications Commission is 
engaged in an attempt to break down the free system 
of broadcasting and has interjected all manner of 
harassments at a time when broadcasting should not 
be tampered with lest the public become confirmed in 
its suspicions that bureaucracy wants a government- 
controlled radio system. 

Sixth, the Treasury Department, while ostensibly 
eager to see American defense efforts speeded, has 
sponsored a plan of taxes that kills off small busi- 
nesses by preventing them from getting capital funds 
with which to build small plants. The present tax 
plan adopted by Congress at the suggestion of the 
Treasury favors monopoly and big business and hits 
at the little fellow with far more devastating weapons 
than the collusive practices which allegedly foster mo- 
nopoly or unfair competition. 


SMALL BUSINESS 
PENALIZED BY 
THE TAX SYSTEM 


The men of the Treasury are 
patriotic but misguided. They 
have not abandoned their the- 
ories of punitive taxation which 
emerged under the New Deal’s reform era. They 
claim to be interested in getting the maximum rev- 
enue possible. They would actually collect more rev- 
enue if they recommended a series of truly productive 
tax rates. Today a small business, which had deficits 
the last three years and is just now in 1941 beginning 
to see daylight and wants to use most of its earnings 
to pay off debt, cannot do so. The tax collector takes 
a bigger percentage of toll from this small concern 
than from the well-heeled company with a large capi- 
tal structure and a record of high profits. The big 
companies are given exemptions by law while the lit- 
tle companies, still struggling to get equity capital 
for possible expansion, are turned down by the inves- 
tor who sees no chance of getting dividends as long as 
capital debt is not retired. And such debt cannot be 
paid off in the next five years without fantastic earn- 
ings. The small but conservatively operated company 
which has begun to win its battle against larger com- 
petitors is thus penalized. 

Congress adopted in the October 1940 Act a pro- 
Vision to take care of hardship cases in taxation but 
the Treasury did not allow the clause to stand in the 


law subsequently passed in March 1941 and today 
there is no relief except in future legislation for the 
small company which wants to use its earnings to pay 
off debts quickly in order to persuade the investor to 
put his money in common stock or equity capital. 


A MORATORIUM The whole tax plan seems to 
ON PERSECUTION have been hastily drawn. Con- 
TO UNIFY NATION gress has the responsibility this 

spring and summer for a com- 
plete revision of the scheme so that it will fall 
equitably on those with a capacity to pay. 

Also no company can calculate its taxes or make 
plans for payment nowadays without a string of ex- 
perts and even the latter cry out in desperation that 
they do not understand the law. Is it possible that at 
a time when the American people will be calling for 
more efficiency in production the Government itself 
will be compelling the key executives to be spend- 
ing their time ironing out tax disputes with the 
Treasury? 

Why don’t we quit throwing monkey wrenches into 
the economic system? Why don’t we suspend for a 
year the activities of the bureaus of persecution in the 
Department of Justice, in the Labor Board, in the 
FCC and in the SEC? No harm came to America by 
suspending for one year under the NRA the antitrust 
laws. The evidence of wrong-doing, if it has been com- 
mitted, will still be there for prosecution a year or 
eighteen months from now if by that time Hitler has 
been beaten. New Deal officials can then resume their 
sadistic experiments with the American economic 
system. Management and the investor groups will 
be able no less then than now to ask for a fair 
hearing and a square deal in the court of public 
opinion. 

Let’s stop borrowing trouble. Let’s stop this weak- 
ening of the American economic system. Let’s agree 
that this is no time for pettifogging tactics in the face 
of the worst threat that has been made against free 
America. Let’s all unite instead to aim for the highest 
goals of economic production at the earliest moment. 
To continue the present course of sabotage is to bor- 
row trouble and weaken America for the tasks of the 
war period and the post-war era, all of which require 
more, rather than less unity between Government and 
industry—and the strongest possible economic front 
now. 
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T HAND IN THE PICTURE paints an oily fluid 
on gear teeth. It goes on without heating! Call in 
Then—presto chango—the fluid dries into a 


tough skin that won’t wipe off. Like a cushion, 
this film absorbs shock loads...retards wear. - 
This new-type lubricant, Gargoyle Viscolite Flu- 


id, is just one example of Socony-Vacuum prod- 


ucts that help industry minimize production costs. for Correct te ee a “ 


1866-1941 


SOCONY-VACUUM OILCOMPANY, INC. AndAfiiliates: a : 
Magnolia Petroleum Company Lubrication 
General Petroleum Corporation of California 

















lhe bro avid Com of Nattonal Ioeues— 
DELIVERING U.S. ARMS TO BRITAIN 


Half of Editors Favor Shipments Via Red Sea to Balk Nazi Blockade 


Practicability of long route 


doubted by others; many 
prefer the convoy system 


President Roosevelt’s order reopening 
the Red Sea and the Gulf of Aden to 
American shipping, under the terms of 
the Neutrality Act, is regarded by about 
half of the commenting press as provid- 
ing a feasible way of transporting Ameri- 
can arms to Britain and her Allies in the 
Mediterranean area without running the 
German blockade in the Atlantic. 

The remainder of the editors feel that 
the long African route would have serious 
disadvantages in time consumed and ton- 
nage required, and many of them believe 
American convoys in the Atlantic will 
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prove to be the only really effective an- 
swer to the problem of assuring delivery 
of aid to the democracies. 

“Germany seems,” in the judgment of 
the New York Post (Ind.), “on the west- 
ern front, to have placed all her hopes on 
starving England out, apparently having 
no other card to play. This last German 
hope in the West would be directly coun- 
tered by American success in transporting 
supplies to Great Britain through the 
blockade. We welcome the President’s 
determination to allow American ships to 
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go around Africa into the Red Sea, there 
to connect, via the Suez Canal, with 
British vessels serving the Mediterranean 
region. But that route requires three or 
four times as many days per trip as direct 
passage across the Atlantic, and automati- 
cally reduces the usefulness of the scanty 
shipping available by as much as 75 per 


cent when compared with the other 
methods.” 
The Lowell (Mass.) Citizen-Leader 


(Ind.) commenting just before the Presi- 
dent issued his order, states: “The Ger- 
mans are expected to make a _ bitter 
assault on the shipping lanes to Great 
Britain with submarines, airplanes and 
surface raiders alike. Recognizing the fact, 
the President intimates that the Gov- 
ernment may shortly remove the Red 
Sea from the areas into which vessels 
of the United States are now forbid- 
den to go. Under such an arrangement, 
merchantmen flying the Stars and Stripes 
would be enabled to lay down instruments 
of war at Suez, where they would be avail- 
able for whatever military operations may 
be taking place in the Near East, as well 
as the Balkans.” 

“If German claims are correct,” as 
pointed out by the St. Louis (Mo.) Star- 
Times (Ind.), “the Nazis will destroy 
5,000,000 tons of shipping this year; Brit- 
ish estimates place this destruction at 
3,500,000 tons. And prospects for con- 
struction for the coming year are, at the 
most, 2,000,000 tons. Thus the question 
of aid-to-anyone reduces itself to the ne- 
cessity for finding a program to protect 
the ships that carry the products of our 
factories.” 


“Highly significant,” announces the 
Syracuse (N.Y.) Herald-Journal (Ind.), 


“as indicating how far the Administration 
is prepared to go in aiding Britain was the 
President’s intimation that he would re- 
move the combat zone definition for the 
Gulf of Aden and the Red Sea.” 

“The question is,” states the Cleveland 
(O.) Plain Dealer (Ind. Dem.) , “how to 
get material to the Balkans. Some, of 
course, can be carried to Britain and then 
transshipped into the Mediterranean. 
This takes time. It is an operation lim- 
ited to British merchantmen and_ those 
neutrals whose ships are not barred 
from war zones. Thus American mer- 
chantmen cannot aid in this task. A way 
may be offered through the President’s 
proposal to remove the Gulf of Aden and 


the Red Sea from the danger zone.” 
“Congress,” comments the Adrian 
(Mich.) Daily Telegram (Ind.), “will not 
declare war as long as there seems to be 
a good chance that we can win the war 
against Germany by merely supplying 
fighting materials to Germany’s active 
enemies. That chance is still good; the 
plan does not show signs of failure yet. 
“Therefore the immediate outlook is 
that there will be no change in the war 
status of the U.S. Whether that status 
will change later, and in what way, de- 
pends on whether the prospect grows 
darker. That in turn depends upon re- 
sults of the Balkan war and upon Brit- 
ish success in overcoming, or enduring, the 
campaign against the sea traffic which 
forms the life-line of the British Empire 
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DON’T LOOK NOW 
and the first line 
defense.” 

“In the beginning,” as pointed out by 
the Gary (Ind.) Post-Tribune (Ind.), 
“there was reason to doubt that our Navy 
and air force would be used in a convoy 
service, but that was when our national 
policy had not been fixed. The policy now 
leads in a very definite direction. Who 
would think for a minute that we would 
spend billions of dollars to produce war 
supplies for England and then let those 
supplies be destroyed?” 


of American national 
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The Dro and Con of National Issues 





Will Price Controls Prevent Inflation and Aid 
The Defense Drive?—Views of Nation’s Editors 


Two-thirds of the commenting editors 
approve the Government’s price control 
policies, covering certain metals, coal and 
some farm products, as helpful in meeting 
the defense needs of Britain and the United 


States and in controlling inflationary 
trends. One-third of the commentators, 


however, fear the possibility of upward 
prices despite the control measures, par- 
ticularly in view of the Government’s move 
to raise the prices of pork and dairy prod- 
ucts and of demands for wage increases. 
“If there is a sound economic argument 
for the price policy of the Secretary of 
Agriculture,” argues the Cleveland (O.) 
Plain Dealer (Ind. Dem.), “it is that it 
will tend to increase food production at a 
time when domestic consumption is increas- 
ing and when our policy of aid to Britain 
may lead to increased food exports.” 
The Plain Dealer adds: “That argument 
could better be applied to such commodi- 
ties as scrap iron and aluminum, where 
shortages already exist, than to foodstuffs 
which, for the most part, are still avail- 
able in abundance, and this in the face of 
the policies of restricted production the 
Government has pursued now for eight 
years. There are many respects in which 
the Washington program fails somehow 
to square with the thesis that national de- 
fense and aid to Britain come first and that 
everything else must be subordinated. It 
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now appears that the two most powerful 
pressure groups, farmers and trade union- 
ists, have no intention of being subordi- 
nated to anything.” 

“If evidence were needed,” says the 
Hartford (Conn.) Times (Dem.), “that 
the United States is operating under a war- 
time economy, it is to be found in price 
fixing and the enforcement of priorities. 
We have not declared war on any country, 
but we are doing the things we would be 
doing were we actually at war. The differ- 
ence between conditions now and what 
they were in 1918 is principally in the ab- 
sence of speculation. 

“Price Stabilization Commissioner Hen- 
derson’s purpose in freezing bituminous 
coal prices is to prevent a repetition of the 
fantastic leap in prices which occurred in 
World War days.” 

“Tn three rulings issued simultaneously,” 
states the New York Herald Tribune 
(Rep.) , “Mr. Henderson has clamped max- 
imum prices on bituminous coal, scrap iron 
and scrap steel. The action in the case of 
coal represents an effort to prevent a runa- 
way market. The ruling on iron and steel 
scrap, which are important elements in 
steel manufacturing, is aimed at stabilizing 
costs in that basic defense industry. Con- 
trol over scrap iron and steel comes as a 
sequel to an earlier plan to bring about 
stabilization through voluntary action.” 


“Wages in most industries,” according 
to the Youngstown (0.) Vindicator 


(Dem.) , “were high when the defense pro- 
gram got under way. They have since 
risen in many industries. The greatest gain 
that labor itself could have would be fed- 
eral action to prevent a rise in the cost of 
living. But this would be impossible if 
wage increases put up the cost of produc- 
tion, thereby raising prices and starting 
the dread spiral of inflation.” 

“There has been sound reason, until 
now,” maintains the New York Journal 
of Commerce (Ind.), “for hoping that a 
major inflation of commodity prices, such 
as occurred during the World War period, 
would be avoided during the present 
emergency. The timely application of Gov- 
ernment price controls, the plentiful sup- 
plies of agricultural commodities available 
and limited number of products that are 
being exported to Europe all contribute to 
this hope. The direction of least resistance 
for prices is doubtless upward.” 

“Tt appears,” declares the Miami (Fla.) 
Herald (Ind.), “that the Department of 
Agriculture seeks to peg upward the prices 


of hog and dairy products to stimulate 
production, so there will be more food to 
ship abroad. This is a reversal of recent 
economic policies.” 

“Apparently there are two purposes to 
serve,” says the Providence (R.I.) Journal 
(Ind.), “the chief aim, at least from the 
standpoint of public interest, is to make 
certain that there will be no shortage when 
the U.S. feeds both its own population 
and nations that receive assistance.” 

“There is no legal authority,” says the 
Newark (N.J.) News (Ind.), “at the 
present time for the Government to im- 
pose direct control over the prices fixed 
by producers for sales to private buyers. 
It can, however, compel observance of 
maximum prices of its own purchases and 
it has other weapons no less effective. For 
instance, in announcing that the ceiling 
prices for scrap metal would be ‘rigorously 
enforced,’ Mr. Henderson referred to the 
Government’s powers to place compulsory 
orders, condemn or requisition properties 
and issue priorities.” 

The La Crosse (Wis.) Tribune and 
Leader Press (Ind.) concludes: “While the 
prices of many commodities are in a cur- 
rently ascending phase, it is the conclu- 
sion now in marketing circles that com- 
modity prices are not to follow the sky- 
rocketing trend in this war that they did 
in the World War.” 
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IT'S PABST BLUE RIBBON 
.- BZ FINE BREWS BLENDED 
TO MAKE QWE GREAT BEER! 
YOUVE GOT A TREAT COMING! 



























EASY THERE, NEIGHBOR ! 

WE WERE JUST HOPING 
YOUD JOIN US IN A 

SANDWICH AND A GLASS 


THIS IS MIGHTY 
FRIENDLY OF YOu, 



























THAT JONES IS A GRAND 
FELLOW. HE CERTAINLY 









SAY! THIS IS THE THAT'S BECAUSE IT'S 
ONLY GOOD THING | BLENDED LIKE FINE COFFEE 

B) THATS HAPPENED AND CHAMPAGNE / | HOPE 
ALL DAY! SMOOTHEST | YOULL ENJOY (T WITH 
BEER | EVER TASTED! US OFTEN / 






ME 10 MEET HER 
\ FRIENDS AT LUNCHEON ! 












FOLLOW THE °33 Tol’ 
GOOD NEIGHBOR 
POLICY. YOU WIN 
A BLUE RIBBON 

FOR FRIENDLINESS 





When you serve Pabst Blue 
Ribbon, your guests enjoy some- 
thing found in no other beer: a 
blend of 33 fine brews to make 
one single glass! Like the finest 
champagne, or your favorite coffee, 
it’s expertly blended to make it 
; — SMOOTHER ...TASTIER...ALWAYS 
hes THE SAME! Today—give your 

neighbora Blue Ribbon treat. Let 
him discover how delicious a beer 
can be when it’s blended “33 to 1""! 


33 Fine Brews Blended 
to Make ONE Great Beer! 


«+. IT’S SMOOTHER... IT'S TASTIER 
... IT NEVER VARIES 





Enjoy it in full or club size bottles, 
handy cans, and on draft at better 
places everywhere. 





Copyright 1941, Pabst Brewing Company, Milwaukee 
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Should the President Bar American Ships 
From Nazi Blockade Zone Around Iceland? 


Rear Admiral W. B. Fletcher 


Retired, New York City; Former Member, 
General Board of the Navy, 
answers: 

The President should not under the Neu- 
trality Act bar the use of the waters of 
Iceland to American ships. 

On the other hand, the United States 
should reassert and support the rights of 
its ships to sail the high seas; and as, in the 
early days of its history, it suppressed pi- 
racy in the Mediterranean and the Carib- 
bean, it should now take its part in sup- 
pressing the condition of barbarism exist- 
ing in the North Atlantic where the tradi- 
tions of the sea and the laws of war are be- 
ing flouted. 


Rep. Karl Mundt 


(Rep.), South Dakota; Member, House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, 
answers: 

Extension or contraction of combat 
areas in which this Government excludes 
American ships is a question not to be 
decided in terms of what is best for Brit- 
ain, or Yugoslavia, or dear old Dakar— 
it is definitely a question to be decided in 
terms of what is best for our own coun- 
try, “the forgotten nation” of 1941. 

Never has this country been so long and 
so universally united as it is in its 25-year- 
old determination to stay out of foreign 
wars. Even today, after being subjected 
to 18 months of the most skillfully con- 
ducted and carefully concealed war propa- 
ganda the country has witnessed, 85 per 
cent of our people oppose our entrance 
into war. Since sending or convoying 
American ships into combat zones is vir- 
tually forcing our way into a war the 
people do not want, the President should 
put the interests of America first and ex- 
tend combat areas and retain them wher- 
ever necessary to make good his promises 
to keep this country out of war. 


A. Z. Gardiner 


NEW YORK CITY; President, Booth Ameri- 
can Shipping Corp., 
answers: 

I reply as a private citizen. 

Your question focuses attention on the 
folly and hypocrisy of our present course 
in world politics, when, due to the exi- 
gencies of internal politics, it is necessary 
for the executive to enforce at the same 
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Extension of the German block- 

ade against Britain to include wa- 

| fers around Iceland that extend 
into the Western Hemisphere has 
raised the possibility of a clash 
between American and German 
sea forces. The area involved is 
not in the combat zone from which 
American ships are barred under 
| the Neutrality Act. Germany is as- 
| serting the right to prevent pas- 
sage of American ships to Iceland 
with goods for transshipment to 
Britain, while the United States 
claims the right to make such ship- 


ments unmolested as part of its aid | 
to the democracies. To obtain a 
cross section of authoritative opin- 
ion, The United States News sent 
to leaders in the shipping industry 
and to experts on international re- 
lations this question: 


In view of Germany's ex- 
tension of her blockade to 
include Iceland, should the 
President move under the 
Neutrality Act to bar those 
waters to American ships? 


Answers are presented here. 





time the Neutrality Act as amended, and 
the newly enacted Lend-Lease Act. 

The Neutrality Act was a pacifist meas- 
ure designed to keep us out of war, by its 
terms disclaiming any interest in the out- 
come of the war. The Lend-Lease Act is 
recognition of our interest in assuring a 
British victory in this war, to prevent the 
domination of the ports of the Eastern At- 
lantic by a hostile power with a large navy. 

If we are honest with ourselves and with 
the world we will first decide whether we 
wish to follow the policy of lend-lease or 
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REPRESENTATIVE MUNDT 


whether we wish to follow the policy of 
neutrality. 

In my opinion, we should follow the pol- 
icy of lend-lease and repeal the Neutrality 
Act forthwith. But if we are to retain the 
Neutrality Act, we should in honesty de- 
clare not only the waters about Iceland 
but all the high seas combat areas, as the 
current naval war is not confined to the 
areas now barred by presidential proclama- 
tion. I doubt in any case if transshipment 
of cargo at Iceland is feasible on account 
of technical difficulties. 


James Truslow Adams 


SOUTHPORT, CONN.; Historian; Captain, 
Military Intelligence Div., General Staff, 
U.S.A., World War; Special Military Aide 
at Peace Conference, Paris, 1919, 


answers: 


In answer to your question as to Ice- 
land and the President, I say, “No.” We 
have already thrown away almost all we 
have stood for for a century as to the free- 
dom of the seas. We are practically at war 
now with the Axis powers. This would 
seem obvious from all our actions of the 
past months. 

Why call a million men to the Army, 
raise billicns of dollars, not only for home 
defense but to give resources to our allies 
—I do not balk at the word—and then sud- 
denly get queasy over the precise limits of 
what the Germans call their “blockade”? 

Let’s become realistic. We are in this 
fight for civilization or we are not, but 
we cannot be both at once. Hitler could 
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declare a blockade of all the seven seas if 
he chose, but is that any reason why we 
should merely say, “Yes, Sir”? 


Henry Breckinridge 


NEW YORK CITY; Lieut. Col., General Staff, 
A.E.F.; Former Assistant Secretary of War; 
Former President, Navy League of U.S., 


answers: 

The United States should not permit 
Nazi Germany to inhibit in the slightest 
degree our freedom of access to Iceland. 
Iceland is a potential base for the domina- 
tion of sea and air lanes between America 
and Europe in the northern latitudes. It 
may well become a vital bastion in re- 
sistance to the Nazi onslaught. 

Only with greatest difficulty, under pres- 
ent conditions, can the Nazis move ef- 
fectively against Iceland. American ships 
and planes can ply there with minimum 
risk and maximum effect. There should be 
no yielding to Hitler in this matter. 


D. S. Iglehart 


NEW YORK CITY; President, W. R. Grace 
& Co., 


answers: 

I think that all possible aid should be 
given Britain. We can extend this aid best 
for the present by actively and intelligent- 
ly preparing ourselves for the contingency 
of war. But we should carefully avoid any 
individual act which would involve us 
until such time as we are ready. In this 
way we can best aid Britain. 

The decision as to what individual act 
might involve us in war now is a delicate 
one to take. My opinion about this is of 
little value; only our President and our 


able Secretary of State are competent to 
decide. 





In the issue of April 11, The United 
States News published a symposium of 
views on the question: “Should Congress 
vest in the National Defense Mediation 
Board the power to enforce its conclu- 
sions?” The following reply of Senator 
Aiken (Rep.), Vermont, member of the 
Senate Committee on Education and La- 
bor, was received too late for publication 
in that issue: 

Legitimate organized labor is being 
rapidly undermined from all sides by Gov- 
ernment, certain industrial interests, and 
in some instances by unwise leadership. 

With the enactment of the Lend-Lease 
Bill, the U.S. became nearly in fact a 
Government of men, not laws. People are 
now realizing this too late. This legislation 
was advocated and put across by the very 
interests which may eventually be de- 
stroyed by it. Liberty for agriculture, labor, 
industry and all else is being cast aside. 

Virtual conscription of labor and even- 
tual confiscation of industry lies ahead. 
Only an immediate uprising of American 
people through their Congress can prevent 

Ss. ; 
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Give ‘em room—they’re moving! 
Cranemen swinging their giant loads of 
tank frames and turbine castings . . . 
operators of massive presses thumping 
out parts for guns and motors... 
workmen lit by the flare of electric 
welding—moving to the quick beat of 
the punch press, to the rumble of the 
conveyor, to the whine of the whirling 
lathe. Things are rolling today in Amer- 
ica’s factories. 





Action—that’s what we’re getting —from the world’s best work- 
men and the world’s best production machinery. For the American 
workman of today is a superman compared with his counterpart of 
only a few decades ago. Industry has given him as helpers mechanical 
strong men in the form of power tools and machines. These multiply 


his effective strength; they help him to produce more—better— 
faster. 


Men and machines—they’ve made the American standard of 
living the highest in the world. Now, working together as never 
before, they’re making the things we need to defend that American 
standard. 


Heads up! Industry is on its way — meeting the urgent require- 
ments of the immediate present. 


Today, as for the past 60 years, General Electric scientists, 
engineers, and workmen are finding new ways to apply elec- 
tricity to multiply the strength of the American workman’s 
muscles—to increase his efficiency—to make America secure. 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


GENERAL &@& ELECTRIC 


952-210N-211 
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Prosperity 








@ In addition to providing dependable passenger and 
freight transportation service, one of the most im- 
portant functions of a railroad is to further the 
commercial and industrial progress of those terri- 
tories which it serves. 


In the great Pacific Northwest—where ideal sites 
and operating conditions are favorable to industry— 
Union Pacific owns or directly serves twenty-seven 
industrial areas, all advantageously 

located. 


The vast natural resources of the 
Pacific Northwest, its great hydro- 
electric power development, its 
adequate rail and water transporta- 
tion have been brought to the atten- 
tion of American business. As a result, 
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hundreds of manufacturing and processing plants . 
warehouses and other establishments . . . have located 


in this territory. 


Thousands of jobs have been created . . . homes have 
been built . . . new money has flown into the channels 
of trade. Thus, Union Pacific has endeavored to play 
its part in the advancement of the Pacific Northwest. 
+ o e 
For Shippers—Union Pacific provides 
fast, dependable service to eastern mar- 
kets over the ‘‘strategic middle route.”’ 


For Travelers—Union Pacific provides 
3934-hour Streamliner service and 
daily Limited service between Chicago 
and Portland, following the scenic 
Columbia River Gorge for 200 miles. 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of outstand- 
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SHORTAGE, NOT SURPLUS, 


NewsGg 0ati. 


IS NEW FARM PROBLEM 


Government's Plan for Stimulating Production of Needed Commodities 


Demand exceeding supplies 
of dairy products, meats, 
some vegetables and fruits 


For the last 20 years the American 
farmer has been plagued with too much 
production and too little demand. Every 
Congress during that period has struggled 
with the problem of farm surplus. The 
Government has carried on huge programs 
and spent billions of dollars trying to cope 
with it. 

The surplus is still here, but now a new 
problem has arisen to worry the farmer, 
the Government and the consumer. This 
is the danger of shortage. 

How can there be a danger of a farm 
shortage at the same time a surplus still 
exists? The answer is that the possible 
shortage is in such things as dairy products, 
meats, poultry and eggs, and some fruits 
and vegetables. These are the commodities 
needed by Britain. They also are the com- 
modities for which demand in this country 
is increased by the higher pay rolls result- 
ing from the defense program. 

The continuing surplus, on the other 
hand, consists mainly of cotton, wheat, to- 
bacco, lard and apples, for which export 
markets have been cut off by the war. 

Result is the Government now is in the 
position of pushing expansion of production 
with one hand while encouraging acreage 
restriction with the other. 

The expansion plan. The present plan 
of expansion was announced recently by 
Secretary of Agriculture Claude Wickard 
after he and Leon Henderson, price expert 
of the Defense Advisory Commission, had 
conferred with President Roosevelt. Here 
are its main features: 

1. The Government, through the Sur- 
plus Marketing Administration, will go 
into the commodity markets and buy up 
supplies of hogs, dairy products, eggs and 
chickens. The process will be carried on 
until wholesale» prices at Chicago have 
reached $9 a hundredweight for hogs, 31 
cents a pound for butter, 22 cents a dozen 
for eggs and 15 cents a pound for chickens. 
These Chicago prices, when translated into 
average farm prices, are not quite up to 
“parity” as defined by law, but they are 
substantially higher than prices now being 
received by farmers. 
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2. The higher prices will give farmers 
an inducement to take corn out from stor- 
age under Government loan and to feed 
the corn to their hogs, cows and poultry. 
At present 300,000,000 bushels of corn is 
sealed in cribs on farms, under a Govern- 
ment price-pegging loan of 61 cents a 
bushel. Also, the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration has 180,000,000 bushels in stor- 
age. The new plan will get the corn into 
use without lowering the loan value or 
price of corn. Heavier feeding of corn will 
increase the weight of hogs sent to market 
and bring more intensive milk production. 
Over a longer period, the plan will have 
the effect of increasing production of calves 
and pigs. 

3. The AAA conservation program will 
be modified so as to permit farmers to ex- 
pand corn production to a limited extent 
without losing their other conservation 
payments. Big expansion of corn produc- 
tion is not desired, however. Supplies of 
corn are 700,000,000 bushels greater than 
will be needed during the current market- 
ing year. Main object of the expansion 
plan is to convert this corn surplus into 
the needed livestock products. 

4, Marketing quotas will not be applied 
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to the 1941 crop of corn. When quotas are 
in effect on a given crop, the Government 
tells the farmer how much he can sell with- 
out being subject to a penalty. Under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, a 
referendum on marketing quotas in the 
commercial corn area ordinarily would 
have been necessary with such a big sur- 
plus on hand. But under one provision of 
that act, the Government is declaring an 
emergency and dispensing with marketing 
quotas. 

5. An educational campaign will be car- 
ried on by the Department of Agriculture. 
Farmers will be told it is time to turn 
their feed reserves into food supplies. 

Dangers to the plan. Several possible 
dangers to successful operation of the plan 
are seen. 

Will the Government find itself in the 
position of the old Federal Farm Board, 
with huge surpluses on its hands? Govy- 
ernment planners declare this cannot hap- 
pen, because there are several outlets for 
the reserve stocks now being accumulated. 
It is estimated that $500,000,000 worth of 
farm products will be sent to Britain and 
her allies under the Lend-Lease Act. Ad- 
ditional amounts will be needed by the 
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VICE PRESIDENT WALLACE IS A PRACTICAL FARMER 
“Smoothing the mountains of surplus” . . . his plan 














THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY 
SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1940 


The annual report of the President and Directors of the operations and affairs of the Company for 
the year 1940 is being mailed to stockholders and discloses that gross operating revenues were the largest 
of any year since 1930, and further discloses that the total income available for fixed charges was a sum 
equal to the year’s interest on all outstanding obligations and a surplus for the year of $5,549,496.79, 
may be seen from the following: 


CONDENSED COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF OPERATING RESULTS 


as 

















Increase 1940 
ver 1939 
1940 1939 Amount % 
Total Railway Operating Revenues «-..$179,175,464 $161,030,252 § 18,145,212 11.27 
Total Railway Operating Expenses. .. 132,600,799 119,901,075 12,699,724 10.59 
Net Railway Operating Revenue........................:sssess000+ $ 46,574,665 $ 41,129,177 $ 5,445,488 13.24 





Railway Tax Accruals a ‘ $ 11,645,695 $ 10,767,991 § 
Equipment and Joint Facility Rents......................:::00 4,310,439 4,836,086 D 





877,704 8.15 
525,647 D10.87 


















Net Railway Operating Income $ 30,618,531 $ 2 $ 5,093,431 19.95 
Othek CEPPCTRTS TMGGERO.....0:00cccsvecccssccssccceseees 6,556,511 1,908,947 41.07 
Income Available for Interest and Other Charges $ 37,175,042 $ 30,172,664 $ 7,002,378 23.21 
Total Interest and Other Fixed Charges under Plan 20,265,210 20,421,656 D 156,446 D 0.77 
Income Available for Other Leta (adjusted and : 

allocated as below) -$ 16,909,832 $ 9,751,008 §$ 7,158,824 73.42 





Contingent Interest Accrued during the Year— 








Secured Contingent Interest $ 7,098,940 $ 7,111,820 $D 12,880 D 0.18 
Unsecured Contingent Interest............................ 4,261,395 4,261,395 _...... 
Total Contingent Interest Accrued i $ 11,360,335 $ 11,373,215 $D 2,880 D 0.11 
Bie TE TI a onesie sini sniissinsccesssssccccvescsnesessiscnscsanees $ 5,549,497 $D 1,622,207 $ 7,171,704 








(D) Denotes deficit or decrease. 


This statement shows the interest as accrued and charged, but the resultant cash is allocated and 
payable in accordance with the Company's Plan for Modification of Interest Charges and Maturities, and 
the available net income as ascertained and determined by the President and Directors is $16,895,097 from 
which there is first deductible, in the discretion of the President and Directors, an amount not to exceed 
2% per cent. of total operating revenues for capital fund to be applied to or to reimburse the Company’s 
treasury for capital expenditures, and to this purpose there was appropriated $3,985,265, leaving $12,909.- 

832 to be applied to the payme nt of contingent interest payable May, 1, 1941, in accordance with the 
priorities of the respective mortgages. This payment will be made against surrender of secured con- 
tingent interest coupons due May 1, 1941, from The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company Refunding & 
General Mortgage Bonds, Series Pi Cc, D and F; Buffalo, Rochester and Pittsburgh Railway Company 
Consolidated Mortgage Bonds, and Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western Railroad Company First Mortgage 
Bonds. With this application of available net income there remains unpaid secured contingent interest of 
$1,301,351, conseque ntly no unsecured contingent interest will be payable May 1, 1941, on the Company's 
First Mortgage 5% Bonds, Southwestern Division Bonds and Thirty-Year Convertible Bonds. All un- 
secured unpaid interest accumulates as an absolute obligation and is payable pro rata out of future earnings. 

In anticipation of increased traffic and its expeditious handling in the cause of National Defense the 
Company contracted for new equipment of the total value of $14,836,117, including 1,500 steel box cars, 
1,500 steel gondola cars and 1, 100 steel hopper cars; and in addition 3 multiple and 1 single units of 
Diesel passenger locomotives and 25 Diesel switching locomotives, and in this connection issued equip- 
ment obligations aggregating $12 098, 395; and during the same period retired $5,821,099 of outstanding 
interest-bearing obligations, mainly matured instalments of principal of equipment trust obligations mak- 
ing the net increase in interest-bearing obligations of $6,277,296. 

DANIEL WILLARD, President 











This announcement is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of this Stock 
for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such 
Stock. The offer of this Stock is made only by means of the Offering Prospectus. 


701,253 Shares 
The Connecticut Light and Power 
Company 


Common Stock Without Par Value 
PRICE $42.50 PER SHARE 


Copies of the Offering Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the 
several underwriters, including the undersigned, as may legally offer 
this stock in compliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 
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Red Cross for distribution in unoccupied 
France and other countries. If any sup- 
plies are left over, they can be given to 
the States for relief distribution. 

Will the higher prices injure consumers? 
The answer is that, if retail prices tend to 
soar, the Government can release some of 
its reserve stocks and thus keep prices in 
hand. 

In general, the plan is described as a 
good example of the “ever-normal granary 
principle” of “smoothing the mountains of 
surplus into the valleys of shortage,” spon- 
sored by Vice President Wallace when he 
was head of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. By lifting farm prices above their 
present depressed levels, prices to the con- 
sumer can be prevented from going as high 
as they otherwise would later on. 

Chronic surpluses. While plans for pre- 
venting shortage of livestock products are 
being pushed, the plight of wheat, cotton, 
tobacco and rice producers is not being 
neglected by Congress. 

Two plans for helping these producers 
are on their way through the legislative 


mill. One would provide larger sums for 
“parity payments” to these producers, 


while the other would boost market prices 
for their products through higher commod- 
ity loans. 

The $1,340,000,000 Agricultural Appro- 
priation Bill which recently passed the 
Senate included $450,000,000 for parity 
payments for the producers of wheat, corn, 
cotton, tobacco and rice. This is $238,000,- 
000 more than the $212,000,000 previous- 
ly voted by the House. Under the terms 
of the Senate bill, $150,000,000 of the in- 
creased amount would be paid to farmers 
before June 30 of this year, while the re- 
mainder would be paid for co-operation in 
the farm program in 1942. 

The higher-loan plan also is receiving 
strong support in Congress. The Senate 
Agriculture Committee recently reported 
out the Bankhead bill, which would pro- 
vide commodity loans on cotton, wheat, to- 
bacco and rice at 100 per cent of parity 
(subject to certain qualifications), minus 
whatever is paid out by the Government in 
conservation payments. The present law 
provides that cotton and wheat loans shall 
be fixed at a minimum of only 52 per cent 
of parity. 

The House Agriculture Committee also 
has taken action looking toward higher 
loans. The Fulmer bill, providing for high- 
er penalties under marketing quotas, has 
been amended to provide also for loans on 
cotton, wheat, tobacco and corn at 75 per 
cent of parity. This bill has been reported 
to the House. 

President Roosevelt, Secretary Wickard 
and experts of the Department of Agri- 
culture, on the other hand, are opposed to 
mandatory price-pegging loans at such 
high levels. Department experts fear that 
prices for the surplus crops cannot be 
sustained at high levels unless production 
is rigidly controlled through marketing 
quotas or some other compulsory system. 
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THIS BIG DIPPER moves the earth— 
as much as 45 tons at a single gulp. 

Running this giant dipper is said to 
be as simple as driving a car. And, like 
a fine motor car, dependable lubrica- 
tion is vital to its long life and to its 
efficient operation. 


Texaco quality lubricants and engi- 
neering counsel for economical pro- 
duction are available for all machines 
. . » from the largest to the smallest. 
Industrial operations everywhere func- 
tion smoothly, served by the more than 
2300 Texaco supply points. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


—in all 
48 States 
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MEDIATION BOARD’‘S ROLE IN DISPUTE 


Should New Body Be Called in Before or After Work Stoppages? 


Labor Department's 
reluctance to upset 
negotiations in progress 


The National Defense Mediation Board 
is now the central factor of an intra-Ad- 
ministration dispute. The issue is whether 
the Board should be a strike-curing or a 
strike-preventing agency—the one operat- 
ing before, the other after a stoppage. 

So far the Mediation Board has been 
called in by the Labor Department only 
after a strike has occurred. And in the 
great majority of strikes, the Board has 
not been called in at all. Of the 29 strikes 
current last week (see list below), only 
five have been sent to the Board. 

In two of the week’s largest strikes, one 
involving 400,000 soft coal miners, the 
other 80,000 employes of the Ford Motor 
Company, CIO union leaders had objected 
to the new Board being given jurisdiction. 
John L. Lewis, president of the United 
Mine Workers, protested that his union 
would not submit to the “strike-breaking” 
policy of the Board—a policy under which 
it attempts to secure resumption of work 
before issues in dispute are settled. In other 
cases, Labor Department officials hesitated 
to turn strikes over to the Board because 
they felt that intrusion of a new agency 
and new personalities would upset progress 
already made toward settlements. 

Of the first 11 strikes referred to the 
Board, six have been settled. The most 
spectacular settlement last week was that 
involving the Allis-Chalmers Manufactur- 
ing Company at Milwaukee, where 7,800 
employes had been on strike for 10 weeks. 

Other developments: 

NLRB elections—Analysis of collective 
bargaining elections conducted by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board during the 
last three months indicates no serious 
brake has been placed on union organizing 
campaigns. Election results show that 
unions won a greater proportion of the 
contests than in any previous quarter since 
1937. Of the 405 elections, CIO unions 
won 40.6 per cent, AFL unions 34.5 per 
cent, independent unions 8.4 per cent. Re- 
sults in 3.2 per cent of the contests were 
inconclusive. 

State legislation—Three States acted to 
supplement their control of labor relations. 
Governor O’Daniel of Texas approved an 
act fixing a two-year prison sentence as 
penalty for.any person threatening to use 
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or using force on a picket line or elsewhere 
to prevent another from engaging in any 
lawful occupation. Arkansas enacted a 
sabotage prevention law. And, in Cali- 
fornia, the Senate approved a bill to pro- 
hibit secondary boycotts and refusal to 
handle “hot cargo.” 


Jurisdictional strikes—Assistant At- 
torney General Thurman Arnold met 
what Justice Department officials ac- 


cepted as final defeat in his effort to use 


the antitrust laws to protect employers 
from jurisdictional strikes. The Supreme 
Court refused to review three lower court 
decisions in which Mr. Arnold’s policies 
had been overruled. As a result, the Gov- 
ernment is left in a position of requiring 
an employer to deal with, and only with, 
a majority union of his employes, while it 
is without legal authority to protect the 
employer against strikes, picketing or boy- 
cott by a rival or minority union. 





DEFENSE STRIKES 


Work stopped for part or all of last week on 29 defense projects. The 11-State shutdown 

of the bituminous coal mines continued through its second week. Production was delayed on 

| airplane parts, gun carriages, scout cars, radio equipment, machine tools, drills, cotton cloth, 
basic steel and lumber. 


| sheets, gas mask canisters, 
approximate number of employes involved. 


INVOLVING AFL UNIONS 


BuILDING TRADES: 


Army Hospital, Ft. Benjamin Har- 


| rison, Ind. 
Defense Housing, Audubon, N. J. 
(240) 


ee Arsenal, Ft. Meade, Md. 
(200) 


Snoqualmie Falls Timber Co., Sno- 
qualmie, Wash. (900) 
ELECTRICAL WORKERS: 
Operadio Manufacturing Co., St. 
Charles, Ill. (500) 
METAL TRADES: 
California Metal Trades Assn., 70 


companies, San Francisco, Calif. 
(1,200) 
—_ Drydock Co., Oakland, Calif. 
(30) 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
Continental Can Co., Jersey City, 
N. J. (700) 


Total: 8 AFL strikes involving more 
than 3,700 employes. 





Figures in parentheses indicate the 


INVOLVING CIO UNIONS 


AUTO WORKERS: 
Cowles Too? Co., Cleveland, O. (125) 


Ford Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 
(80,000 

— Forging Co., Detroit, Mich. 
(110) 


mae Tool Co., Cleveland, O. 
) 
Sullivan Machine Co., Michigan City, 
Ind. (400) 
Die CasTING WORKERS: 
Aluminum Company of America, 
Cleveland, O. (1,000) 
American Magnesium Co., Cleveland, 
O. (1,000) 
ELECTRICAL & Rapio WORKERS: 
Allen D. Cardwell Manufacturing 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. (40) 
Duroyd Gasket & Die Manufacturing 
Co., New York, N. Y. (23) 
Harris. -Seybold-Potter Co., Cleveland, 


00) 
Phelps-Dodge Co., Elizabeth, N. J. 
(1,600) 
MARINE ENGINEERS: 
Seas Shipping Co., New York, N.Y. 
MINE WORKERS: 


Appalachian Soft Coal Field, 11 
States (400,000) 
RUBBER WORKERS: 
Comineunat Rubber Co., Erie, Pa. 
( ) 
Pioneer Rubber Co., Pittsburgh, 


Calif. (260) 
Schacht Rubber Manufacturing Co., 
Huntington, Ind. (250) 
STEEL WORKERS: 
Buffalo Steel Co., 
N. Y. (250) 
Curtiss Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. (300) 
Ferro Machine & Foundry Co., Cleve- 
land, O. (1,700) 
Steel Co., 


North Tonawanda, 


Coatesville, Pa. 
(130) 
TEXTILE WORKERS: 
Utica & Mohawk Knitting Mills, 
Utica, N. Y. (1,000) 
Total: 21 CIO strikes involving 


about 490,000 employes. 
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NACONDA’S business is the production of copper, as well as zinc and 

other non-ferrous metals, and the fabrication of copper and copper alloys 

in the many forms required by the industries serving the American public. This 

has meant copper for the electrification of our homes and industries; copper, 

brass and bronze for automobiles, for building, for telephone, telegraph and 
radio .. . the list is endless. 


To. our facilities are devoted primarily to the needs of our national 
emergency. New munitions metal plants are being built at Kenosha, Wis- 
consin, and Toronto, Canada. Existing facilities at many fabricating plants are 


being increased for greater production. 


OPPER, zinc and lead operations are driving ahead, with a new all-time 
C high record for zinc production in recent months. A plant to recover 
zinc from slag is being constructed at Tooele, Utah. The plant at Anaconda, 
Montana, for the production of high-grade nodulized manganese ore with a 
capacity of 100,000 tons annually, is nearing completion. 


S THIS is written, Anaconda Copper Mining Company and its fabricat- 
A ing subsidiaries are working full speed in producing materials essential 
to defense and are at the same time doing their utmost to take care of the 
growing needs of more than 12,000 industrial customers who look to 


Anaconda as their most dependable source of supply. on 





The American Brass Company * Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 
Anaconda Sales Company - International Smelting and Refining Co. 


Subsidiaries of 


Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
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NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 





OF CHICAGO 





Statement of Condition, April 4, 1941 

















RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks................. $ 524,677,865.82 
United States Government Obligations, 
Direct and Fully Guaranteed............. 799,995 ,641.31 
Other Bonds and Securities................ 78,807 ,757.43 
I 6 ose ascv eb acm ease ewes 213,975 443.47 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank............ 2,700,000.00 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances....... 431,814.99 
Income Accrued but Not Collected......... 3,687,183.51 
NE OT OT CR SE TOT 12,225 ,000.00 | 
Real Estate Owned other than Banking House 2,345 ,879.38 
$1,638,846,585.91 | 
LIABILITIES 
I aoc Dock eureka tan awe ede $1,510,024 ,606.59 
NN 5p od ncaa mwas ach Soe a A 452,045.95 | 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest and Expenses... . 6,020,479.35 
Reserve for Contingencies ................. 17,652 997.28 
Income Collected but Not Earned.......... 350,355.23 
I caicie.ccaleon nine mia mek date eae 50,000 ,000.00 
Pa tick ohadtsenecesseesewedcneescana 40,000,000.00 
PPI Ss o.vdiwdewncescusassenusen 14,346,101.51 
$1,638 ,846,585.91 





United States Government obligations and other securities carried 
at $162,852,752.88 are pledged to secure public and trust deposits 
and for other purposes as required or permitted by law 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


























HANDY WAY TO SUBSCRIBE 


The United States News 
2207 M Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 





Please enter my subscription to the United States NEWS for one 
year and send bill to me. (U. S., $2; Canada, $3; Foreign, $4.) 


Name 





Address 





City State 












Ihe Camamge Weak 


New Challenge 
To Break-Up of 
Utility Empires 


Plans of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission for breaking up utility em- 
pires are heading toward a showdown be- 
fore the Supreme Court. Spearhead in the 
fight against the program is the $1,150,- 
000,000 Commonwealth and Southern 
Corporation, which the SEC proposes to 
split into at least three separate systems. 

Dissolution of utility systems is being 
carried out under the so-called “death 
sentence” provisions of the 1935 Utility 
Holding Company Act. They require the 
Commission to simplify corporate struc- 
tures of utility holding companies, and 
also to separate holding company systems 
forcibly into geographically integrated 
units. 

Commonwealth and Southern, how- 
ever, is placing special emphasis on 
another section of the Act calling on the 
SEC to determine by study what size of 
utility system would be most economical 
and desirable. It argues that: The SEC 
should comply with this section; instead of 
haphazardly dissolving utility systems 














—Harris & Ewing ; 
DEFENSE BOND NO. 1 

The first $10,000 defense bond comes rolling 
off the Government's presses into the hands 
of Harford Powel (left), Director of Informa- 
tion, Defense Savings Division, and Alvin 
Hall, Director, Bureau of Printing and En- 
graving. Designed by Secretary Morgenthau 
to tap public savings for arms costs, these 
bonds, in various denominations, will go on 
sale shortly throughout the country. 
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piecemeal, it should consent to the ap- 
pointment of a Government group to pre- 
pare, in co-operation with the utility indus- 
try, a nation-wide plan for reshuffling them. 

But the SEC is impatient at the sug- 
gestion, which it already has twice re- 
jected. Such a shift in plans, it argues, 
would delay enforcement of the dissolu- 
tion program indefinitely. And it adds: 
The “death sentence” leaves no choice 
about enforcement; it says definitely how 
utility empires shall be broken up; it is 
clear from studies already made that the 
geographically integrated systems con- 
templated by the “death sentence” clause 
can be operated more economically than 
large, widely scattered systems. 

Other grounds on which Commonwealth 
and Southern is attacking the dissolution 
program: 

1. The “death sentence” provisions are 
unconstitutional. In the first place, dis- 
memberment of utility systems serves no 
purpose contemplated by the Constitution, 
and, second, the standards whereby the 
SEC is to break up systems into geo- 
graphically integrated units are so vague 
as to amount to an unconstitutional dele- 
gation of legislative power by Congress 
to the Commission. 

2. It is not necessary, in order to com- 
ply with the “death sentence” provisions, 
to break up into three or more systems 
Commonwealth and Southern’s northern 
and southern properties. Dissolution of 
the existing system would result in the 
loss of substantial economies, and would 
affect adversely the company’s investors 
and customers. (The law says, among 
other things, that holding companies may 
retain additional systems if substantial 
economies would be sacrificed by letting 
them go.) 

Meanwhile, the SEC is moving ahead 
with plans for breaking up utility sys- 
tems, and a few companies are co-operating 
with it. The rule it is following is that, 
to be geographically integrated, a system 
may spread over more than one State, but 
only over adjoining States. 

Other developments: 

1. The $837,000,000 United Gas Im- 
provement Company, informed tentatively 
by the SEC that it will have to rid itself 
of all properties except those in a limited 
area around Philadelphia, took one step 
toward compliance by selling its common 
stock interest in the Connecticut Light and 
Power Company. The proceeds will be 
used to finance expansion in its Philadel- 
phia home area made necessary by the 
defense program. 

2. The SEC, after prolonged inquiry, 
drew up a rule, effective May 7, requiring 
competitive bidding by investment bank- 
ing houses for the privilege of underwrit- 
ing securities issued by utility holding com- 
panies or their subsidiaries. Where com- 
petitive bidding would not be practicable 
in sale of properties under the “death sen- 
tence” clause, the SEC intends to grant 
exemptions. , 
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Hands Across 
the Border 

MERICAN merchants and Eetabliched 1812 
manufacturers are working in 

close association with Latin-American suppliers and 
producers to enlarge our market for their products 
and to help them develop new merchandise and com- 








modities that will be readily salable in our stores. 


Llama fleece and llama cloth, cocoanut fibre and 
Panama hats, rugs and nuts and commercial oils 
are finding an ever growing demand in our markets. 
Increased American importation of Latin-American 
products has aided in replacing sources that have 
been cut off from us by the partial or complete 


elimination of other suppliers. 


The National City Bank of New York is work- 
ing with our Latin-American friends and is helping 
importantly in the production and movement of 
their economic goods to our consumers. For 27 
years National City—with 42 branches in Latin- 
America — has been smoothing the way for “‘south 


of the border” business men in North America. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 WALL STREET 


70 Branches in Greater New York 








LATIN-AMERICAN BRANCHES 














ARGENTINA CHILE Caibarien Mexico REPUBLIC OF 
uenos Aires Santiago Cardenas Mexico City PANAMA 
Sub-branches Valparaiso Manzanillo ‘ 
Flores ‘ Matanzas " Panama 
Plaza Once 7 Santiago I ERU Colon 
Rosario Dinmmaiie Dom nican Lima 
Braziv Medellin REPUBLIC ee 
Rio de Janeiro .. Ciudad Trujillo Puerto Rico Urvucovar 
Pernambuco Cuba Barahona San Juan Nv . 
Santos (Agy.) Havana La Vega Rentinn Montevideo 
Se0 Paulo Sub-branches Puerto Plata hoes 
Cuatro San Pedro de no 
Cana Zone Caminos Macoris Caguas Vax 
Balboa Galiano Santiago de los Mayaguez ENEZUELA 
Cristobal La Lonja Caballeros Ponce Caracas 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Branches, affiliates and correspondent banks in every commercially 
important city of the world 






































































RELIABILITY in meeting appoint- 
ments! Pullman gets you there, what- 
ever the weather. No need to wire 
cancellations or request postpone- 
ments of business meetings. 


SLEEP, and feel fit on arrival! Sleep 
is a business necessity. You get it 
on Pullman! 


LOOK WELL-GROOMED . ... thanks to 
Pullman’s “‘hotel’’-like facilities. 
Plenty of space for personal luggage, 
and it’s always accessible. 


y Great Zwiness Jee, Advantages: 





(A Night’s Refreshing Sleep in a Comfortable Pullman Bed) 


There’s one all-important ingredient in the recipe for a 
good business day. That is, of course, to get a good night’s 
sleep the night before. 

By sleep, we mean sleep in a real bed, undressed, as at 
home. On a comfortable mattress, with soft pillows, warm 
blankets. In the undisturbed privacy and air-conditioned 
comfort that Pullman affords you. 

When you go Pullman you wake up with that “up and at 
*em” feeling. You have a chance for a leisurely toilet. You get 
to your business appointment looking and feeling your best. 

It’s better business to go this way, as the seven outstanding 
Pullman advantages for business travel listed in the panel 
below clearly demonstrate to you! 

So, for sleep, safety, dependability, comfort and con- 
venience, go Rail-and-Pullman. It gets you there promptly 
in any weather—delivers you in good condition. 














TRAVEL AT NIGHT—DAY FOR BUSI- 
NESS. Leave your office late. Work 
aboard Pullman if you like. 

FAST, FREQUENT SCHEDULES. Rail- 
Pullman gives you the safest fast 
transportation in the world. 
SERVICE, by courteous, efficient at- 
tendants, trained in the art of travel 
hospitality. 

CENTER-OF-TOWN ARRIVAL... usu- 
ally a step or so from hotels and cen- 
ter of business. Saves time and trouble, 4 


ee B es Rs 
Pullman service is available practically everywhere in the 
United States and over certain routes in Canada and Mexico. 


Next Time Go 





the “1st CLASS” Way to Travel 











Plus and Minus 


Title Reg. Appl’d for U.S. Pat. Off. 











2201 M Street, N. W. 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


Business is being caught right now in a pincers movement all its own. 

Moving up from one side are (1) demands for higher and higher hourly wages 
for workers; (2) higher and higher taxes to meet the rising cost of armament. 

Moving down from the other side are (1) demands by Government that price in- 
creases be avoided; (2) creation by Government of new machinery to control prices 
if pressures do start an upturn. 


Profits are caught in the middle; are te suffer in relation to the total 
volume of business done. 











Facts show this..... 

National income as high now as in the boom year of 1929. 

Factory pay rolls nearly 10 per cent higher than in the year 1929. 

Gross operating income of manufacturing corporations nearly as high as in 
the record 1929 period. 

And net profits of all corporations, after taxes, little more than 50 per 
cent of the 1929 level. Profits of manufacturing corporations alone would be 
somewhat higher than this, but still only about 60 per cent of 1929. 

It's the profit end of business that is caught in the middle. 














In wartime, with Government providing the incentive through vast spending, 
the tendency for profits to be squeezed is not so vital. In peacetime, narrowing 
profits discourage venture and slow down the business operations. 


Businessmen hereafter will be much more conscious of Government efforts at 
price control; will hear very much more about Leon Henderson. 

Henderson has the job of preventing a runaway price situation, as Government 
pumps vast quantities of dollars into defense industries. 

To be really effective that job would call for: (1) power to fix wages of 
labor; (2) power to fix any and all prices individually or by a ceiling. 

Actually: Government at present has no intention of discouraging labor from 
demanding higher and higher wages. Also: Government has no present intention of 
placing a ceiling over all prices. Rather, Henderson will do the following: 

1. Seek by public statement and by influencing public opinion to convince 
businessmen that it is unwise to raise prices. 

2. Hold public hearings to bring out the facts and to center attention on 
industries or individual businessmen who do raise prices "unduly." 

3. In extreme cases, place orders for the Army and Navy at a fixed price, 
commandeering plant if the industry refuses to fill the order at the fixed price. 

















Difficulties of price control are endless. For example..... 

John Lewis negotiated a $l-a-day wage increase for coal miners. Henderson 
directed that present legally enforced minimum coal prices should be maximun. 

Result: A deadlock until Roosevelt finally agreed that some of the minimum 
prices would have to be raised. Raise some, and others clamor. 

Or: The price control division ordered a fixed, maximum price for scrap steel. 

Result: The fixed price failed to bring out the volume of steel wanted and 





(over) 
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THE TREND OF BUSINESS=- (Continued) 


the British, in dire need of scrap, complained that they couldn't get this scrap. 
Consequently, controls on the price for export were relaxed temporarily. 

Again: Steel industry was induced to hold the base ste2el price unchanged in 
face of rising demands and higher costs, due to wage and tax increases. 

Result: It is becoming apparent that buyers are paying premiums to some 
sellers to get delivery on steel. Many marginal mills find the spread between 
cost and price either narrowed greatly or, in some instances, removed altogether. 

Point is that problem of price control can become an almost impossible one. 

In Germany, controls are very complex; are varied, industry by industry; are 
enforced by threat of a concentration camp. In England, controls are largely 
voluntary; are backstopped with very high taxes; yet are not very effective. 





Trend of prices themselves is rather strongly upward. 

Prices of sensitive commodities are now at 136.2 per cent of the August, 
1939, average; are up from low point of 105.5 in August, 1940. 

Prices of all commodities are now 82 per cent of 1926 average; are 5 per 
cent higher than one year ago and 2 per cent higher than one month ago. 

It is this trend, particularly in sensitive commodities, that is petting 
official attention and leading to more price control efforts. 








The big fire under prices and under business in the United States is being 
built by national defense spending; by the vast outpouring of dollars now under 
way. 

Rise of purchasing power to record levels is coming at a time when the volume 
of goods available for general consumers is very probably to be curtailed. 

The result: A competition for available supplies that presses on the price 
structure. It is this situation, at a time when banks are loaded with loanable 
funds, that causes renewed talk about "inflation" and "inflation controls." 








Outlook for industry continues to be favorable. 

Flow of Government cash is rising month by month; is heading toward a month- 
ly total of more than $1,500,000,000 by July. 

Low point in new defense contracts appears to have been reached in February, 
with the March total up to $550,000,000 and with huge new orders in the mill. 

Farm prices and income are moving higher under rising demand of city workers 
and as a result of Government buying for Britain. 

Volume of new construction is beginning to break records for any period 
since the boom of the 1920s. Home building still is on a high scale. 

However: Industrial activity is coming to be more and more closely tied to 
armament spending, to the war and defense effort. This means: It is going to be 
extremely difficult to adjust back to anything like a "normal" situation in in- 
dustry once the war effort ends. 

Foreign trade, domestic trade, industrial activity, all are tied to war. 

















It is worth noting that Great Britain is starting now to experiment with 
"forced savings" both by individuals and corporations. 

For individuals: Added taxes paid because of lower exemptions are to be 
credited to the account of the taxpayer and will become available after the war. 

For corporations: The present 100 per cent excess profits tax will remain, 
but 20 per cent of the excess profits will be credited to the corporation for re- 
turn after the war to be used for "rehabilitation." 

This is acceptance by the British Government of the Keynes idea for forced 
savings. Forced savings are used as a means of draining off purchasing power in 
order to control the forces at work generating a price rise. 
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Ever see glass cut with scissors ? 





T always stops a stranger in his tracks 

to see molten glass cut with scissors just 
like taffy! 
In the picture above a red hot gob of glass is 
being cut off the “punty” iron. An instant 
later and it will be pressed into a large front 
glass for a floodlight. Remarkable? We sup- 
pose it is when you are used to thinking of 
glass as fragile, brittle stuff. But Corning’s 
glass workers have long ago stopped thinking 
in a narrow groove on this subject. 
They’ve seen Corning research develop a 
shock resistant glass for trainmen’s lanterns 
to replace globes that broke when rain or 
sleet hit their hot surfaces. They’ve seen 
Pyrex brand Ovenware that defies oven heat, 
and Flameware for top-of-stove cooking be- 
come standard in millions of kitchens. Why? 
Because Corning first developed the proper 


glass and then helped create automatic ma- 
chinery to cut and form it, making possible 
high-speed low-cost production. 

They’ve learned and taught the world that 
glass can replace other materials to which it 
is equal or superior in strength or resistance 
to corrosion. For instance, building blocks 
that are rugged and beautiful and transmit 
light, glass piping for chemical and food in- 
dustries, glass pumps for hot acids. 

Corning is not proud of its ability to cut glass 
with scissors, which any glassmaker can do. 
But Corning is proud of its three-quarters 
of a century of experience in creating better 
glasses and new uses for glass to reduce costs 
and improve products in many fields. 

If you have a glass problem, you are 
invited to write. Corning Glass Works, 
Corning, New York. 


LORNING 
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Science 
Gives You a 


RUBBER BASE 
FLOOR PAINT 


THAT STAYS PUT! 


TRUSCON 
PARATEX 


FOR CONCRETE OR WOOD FLOORS 
—INSIDE AND OUT 


7 IT’S ACID-PROOF e ALKALI-PROOF 
WATER-PROOF e GASOLINE-PROOF 
SOAP-PROOF ® IT RESISTS FUMES and 
CHEMICALS © 6 ATTRACTIVE COLORS 


Here’s a genuinely super floor paint—a rub- 
ber-base floor paint— achieved through the 
miracle of chemistry and thirty years of re- 
search. It damp-proofs. It beautifies. It has 
all of rubber’s resistance to wear, moisture 
and chemicals. Like rubber, it is easy to 
keep clean—and it far outlasts, outwears ordi- 
nary paint. It answers the floor paint problem 
for all types of industrial and public build- 
ings. It’s exactly the thing for basement 
floors, outdoor porches or garage floors where 
ordinary paint does not hold. And as an aid 
to cleanliness and sanitation, PARATEX 
stands all by itself. You need PARATEX. 


Also TRUSCON 


PARATEX Metal Coating 


The same qualities which make PARATEX rubber- 
base floor paint invaluable for cement or wood 
floors, inside or out, are also outstanding in 
PARATEX Metal Coating. Ideal for structural 
steel, steel sash, tanks, and all types of metal or 
steel surfaces, inside or out. Easy flowing, easy 
brushing, quick drying and economical. 


Write for information on Truscon PARATEX for 
Floors and Truscon PARATEX Metal Coating 


Truscon Laboratories, Dept. P-20, Detroit, Mich. 
Without obligation send me literature on: 


C) PARATEX for CEMENT and WOOD FLOORS 
CO) PARATEX METAL COATING for STEEL 


Nome Address. 





City State 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. O1 


What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
court and administrative decisions: 





Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 











YOU CAN permit a retailer to sell your 
product under another trade name, at a 
price below that charged for your trade- 
marked product, without violating the 
New York fair trade act. A New York 
supreme court holds that this practice is 
legal so long as the same opportunity is 
granted to other retailers. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT insist upon deciding by 
yourself the wage, vacation and bonus pol- 
icies of your company. The Labor Board 
holds that an employer who insisted upon 
deciding these matters independently re- 
fused to bargain as required by the Wag- 
ner Act. Such matters, the Board held, are 
proper subjects for collective bargaining. 


* * * 


YOU CAN take dependents’ credit for 
your children, when you compute your 
federal income tax, even though the chil- 
dren are entitled to an independent income 
of their own, through a trust. The Board 
of Tax Appeals rules that a parent, 
charged with the support of his or her 
children, is entitled to the credit. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT prevent the Labor 
Board from ruling that workers you hired 
to replace strikers are ineligible to vote in a 
bargaining election, even though the strike 
was caused by an interunion dispute over 
which group should bargain with you. The 
Board has held in one case that only em- 
ployes working before the strike are eligible 
to vote. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably sublet a defense 
contract if you are engaged in a rapidly 
expanding defense industry without be- 
coming responsible for the secondary con- 
tractor’s compliance with the Walsh-Healey 
Act. The Public Contracts Division an- 
nounces that in such cases the second con- 
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The biggest thing 
man ever built! 


IT’S FORTY-SIX stories high, fourteen blocks 
long, and has enough concrete in it to pave 
two highways from coast to coast. It’s 
Grand Coulee Dam, and the thousands of 
tons of materials needed were all... 


DELIVERED BY the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way. To aerial hoppers like this, NP freight 
trains fed more than 45,000 carloads of 
cement. Like N.P. Engine No. 5000... 





WORLD'S LARGEST steam locomotive... 
this speed and dependability makes the 
Northern Pacific Railway a vital part of 
America’s first line of defense. 
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| state Commerce 








tractor will be given the benefit of the 
doubt and will be regarded as a subcon- 
tractor, exempt from the law. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT assume that you are 
aempt from the Wage-Hour Law if you 
operate a building in which space is leased 
to tenants engaged in interstate commerce. 
In such circumstances, a federal court 
holds, the law applies to your building em- 
ployes. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a wholesaler, expect 
to be exempt from Wage-Hour Law regu- 
lations even if you sell exclusively to re- 
tailers within your own State. A federal 
court holds that a wholesaler is subject to 
the act if he buys some of his goods from 
outside his own State. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect the Government 
to protect you from injury from union ac- 
tivities by invoking the antitrust laws. 
The Supreme Court, in refusing to re- 
view three cases involving antitrust in- 
dictments against unions, appears to hold 
that labor organizations are beyond the 
jurisdiction of antitrust laws. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT escape paying federal 
income taxes on the value of a building 
you received when a lease on your prop- 
erty was terminated. A federal circuit 
court holds that, even when a trustee in 
bankruptcy disaffirmed the lease and later 
negotiated a new lease at a lower rental, 
the value of the building still was subject 
to tax. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT arrange privately with 
a public utility to underwrite a security 
issue for more than $1,000,000. The SEC 
has ruled that, except under certain con- 
ditions, future public utility issues can be 
marketed only after competitive bidding 
by underwriters. The rule applies to banks 
and insurance companies. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT appeal to the Inter- 
Commission for relief 
from charges collected by a stockyard 
company for weighing your livestock ship- 
ments, although the weights are used to 
determine your freight rates. The Commis- 
sion holds that it has no jurisdiction over 
stockyard company charges. 


* * * 


YOU CAN escape paying federal income 
taxes on the value of highly speculative 
shares of stock that you received during 
the taxable year but agreed not to sell for 
a year after you received them. Such 
shares, because of their fluctuating value, 
can have “no fair market value” placed on 
them, a federal court rules. 
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THIS TRUCK-TRAILER UNIT REPLACED THREE TRUCKS 
. .. AND IN ADDITION CUT MILEAGE 30% 


ERE is a typical instance of how the 
Truck-Trailer method works: Penn- 
ington Brothers, Inc., now use one truck 
and Fruehauf Trailer to do the same haul- 
ing that previously required three trucks. 
Think of the savings! Gas, oil and upkeep 
costs for only one truck . . . Far smaller in- 
vestment in equipment... Far less to write 
off in depreciation . . . And, above all, 
a saving each week of more than 700 
miles of travel as a result of the more 
efficient routing made possible by the 
Truck-Trailer method of hauling. 

It's surprising how much you can save 
—and the reason is simple. A truck, like a 
horse, can pull far more than it can carry 
—at least three times as much. In short, 
you can pull your usual load with a smaller 
truck or you can pull a much larger load 
with a truck of the same capacity you 
have been using. Your costs are sure to 
be lower in either case. 

Another source of big savings lies in 
the use of the “‘shuttle” system. Instead, 
say, of using three load-carrying trucks, 
you use one truck and three Trailers. You 
leave only the Trailers to be loaded or 
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unloaded and keep the truck busy con- 
stantly, pulling first one and then another 
of the Trailers ready to be moved. 

The Truck-Trailer method has proved 
workable for literally tens of thousands 
of business men. The chances are great 
that you, too, will profit by its adoption. 
Why not call in a Fruehauf man and get 
the interesting facts? 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO., DETROIT 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities 


Factories: Detroit, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Toronte 
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“...and that night we 


SAVED A CONTRACT” 


“Snowing great 





son. But we got 
through okay. 
Contractor 


e 
[Al 
z 
JZ 
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needed parts 


steam shovel—and his time limit 
running out. We pulled into the 
destination right on schedule. The 
parts were unloaded and Erie 
delivered them right to the job. 
Getting those parts there on time 
saved that contractor plenty. Sure, 
I was proud to be conductor on 
98 that night!” 

* 


* * 
The freight must go through 
safely and on time! That’s the creed 


the Erie conductor works by. And | 
how well he lives up to it is a mat- 


ter of pride on the Erie. Shooting 
east and west on fast schedules Erie 
freights have established amazing 
records for on-time deliveries. 
The conductor guides and guards 
your freight. But let’s not forget the 
other 22,000 Erie employees. Each 
man, from track-walker to execu- 
tive, helps in his own way to make 
Erie service “First in Freight” today. 
Call the Erie Agent on your 
next shipment—wherever it may 
be. Or write 
Carl Howe, Vice President 
Erie Railroad 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Uncle Sam’s Second Navy 
And the Men Who Run It 


Besides the greatest Navy in the world, 
now growing to two-ocean size, Uncle Sam 
has a miniature navy that is playing a 
broader role as the nation moves toward 
a war basis. This organization is the United 
States Coast Guard, and its members are 
the G-men of the sea. Its fleet recently was 
reduced by the lease-lending of 10 of its 
cutters to England. But it has 60 to 90 
armed seagoing cutters left, some large 
enough to qualify as “baby cruisers.” It 
has its own air force. 

The Coast Guard’s enlarged role is 
throwing increased responsibilities on the 
shoulders of two men—mild-mannered, 
hard-working Herbert E. Gaston, Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, and Rear Ad- 
miral Russell R. Waesche, modest, efficient 
Commandant of the organization. Running 
the Coast Guard, of course, is Rear Ad- 
miral Waesche’s sole job. General super- 
vision over the way it is run is merely one 
of Mr. Gaston’s tasks. 

Oldest of our armed services—it was es- 
tablished by Secretary of the Treasury 
Alexander Hamilton in 1790—the Coast 
Guard in peacetime performs numerous 
odd chores, such as maintaining light- 
houses and buoys, policing harbors, chas- 
ing smugglers, going out into the Atlantic 
in the spring and spotting and reporting 
the whereabouts of icebergs that might 
cause another Titanic disaster, and guard- 
ing the seal herds in the Bering Sea to pre- 
vent their extermination by illegal killing. 

In wartime, the Coast Guard becomes 
part of the Navy, planting mines, placing 
submarine nets at harbor entrances, and 
performing its peacetime routine as far as 
it can. 

In the present situation, the war is de- 
manding more and more of the Coast 
Guard’s attention. It is helping to enforce 
our export control system, whereby ship- 
ment to aggressor nations of important 
war materials is barred. Cutters *~ the 
Atlantic this spring will keep an ., out 
for icebergs, but they will keep a sharper 
eye out for something more dangerous— 
submarines. Two cutters, the Cayuga and 
Northland, some months ago made a 
thorough survey of the waters and coast 
of Greenland, with the result that Amer- 
ican warships now have ample informa- 
tion for operations there to protect that 
northern frontier of the Western Hemis- 
phere. 

Here is an example of Coast Guard ac- 
tivity under war conditions: 

On the afternoon of March 29, informa- 
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tion coming to Coast Guard offices had 
aroused the suspicion that several Italian 
ships were being sabotaged. The Villar. 
perosa, docked in the harbor of Wilming- 
ton, N.C., was ordered moved to another 
berth to make more room in the harbor, 
After the ship had been moved, investiga- 
tion showed that its circulating pump had 
been broken—apparently an act of sabo- 
tage. Word was relayed to Rear Admiral 
Waesche in Washington, and by him to 
Mr. Gaston. 

A former newspaperman, Mr. Gaston 
moved with the speed and precision of a 
newspaper city editor. He got in touch 
with Secretary of the Treasury Morgen- 
thau, vacationing in Arizona, and Presi- 





arris & Ewing 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY GASTON 


dent Roosevelt, on board the yacht Po- 
tomac in Florida waters, and obtained 
their approval. Then he ordered Italian 
ships in American ports seized and placed 
in protective custody. The result was that, 
in a surprisingly short time, 28 Italian 
ships were in Coast Guard hands. Further 
sabotage was prevented. Seizure of Ger- 
man and Danish ships followed. 

Herbert Gaston followed Horace Gree- 
ley’s advice in reverse. Born 59 years ago 
in Oregon, he moved to Washington, and 
then came east. He was educated at the 
University of Washington and the Univer 
sity of Chicago, paying his way at the 
latter school by working in a newspapef 
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composing room at night. His schoolmates 
remember him as a standout in the class- 
room. 

About 25 years ago, he became editorial 
chief of publications of The Nonpartisan 
League in Minnesota and the Dakotas. 
Later, he joined the staff of the old New 
York World, and was night editor when 
that famous newspaper went out of exist- 
ence. 

Looking around for a new connection, he 
decided that the New York State Conser- 
vation Department offered an opportunity. 
It happened that Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 
then Conservation Commissioner, had read 
some of Mr. Gaston’s articles in The 
World, and was looking for him—wanted 
him to popularize State parks. 

Thus the two men were drawn together, 
each looking for the other. When Mr. 
Morgenthau came to Washington in 1933 
to handle farm credit for President Roose- 
velt, Mr. Gaston came along. When Mr. 


Morgenthau was elevated to Treasury 
head, Mr. Gaston became his chief of 
press relations. In June, 1939, when a 


vacancy occurred, he was appointed As- 
sistant Secretary. 
Besides the Coast Guard, he supervises 
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REAR ADMIRAL WAESCHE 


the work of the Customs and Narcotics 
Bureaus, the Secret Service, and Treasury 
law enforcement generally. 

Rear Admiral Waesche was born in 
Thurmont, Maryland, nearly 54 years ago. 
He attended Purdue University in Indiana. 
Later, he was a successful candidate for 
a cadetship in the Coast Guard, and in 
1906 was graduated from the academy 
(now located in New London, Conn.) at 
which officers of the organization are edu- 
cated. He has streamlined the Coast 
Guard administrative setup in the five 
years that he has been its head. A good 
mixer, he is highly popular with the men 
under him—and in Congress. 
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Protect Your Investment 
in Fluorescent Lighting with 
“patented-quality” Miralumes! 













MIRALUME F -100, 
as used by Bell Air- 
craft, Nash Motors, 
Van Raalte Co., and 
a host of others. 


No other fluorescent fixtures 
can match the advantages of 
Hygrade MIRALUMES! .. . 
Finer light, produced by 
Hygrade’s patented lamp coat- 
ing — beautiful, cool, shadow- 
free light... sure, trouble-free 
starting, assured by Hygrade’s 
patented Mirastat starters... 


lower maintenance, thanks to 
Hygrade’s easily demountable 
reflectors and sturdy lamp hold- 
ers... plus the added assurance 
of a complete guarantee! 
Write today for MIRALUME 
catalogue. Dep’t US4, Hygrade 
Sylvania Corp, Ipswich, Mass. 











YOUR BEST BUY— HERE’S WHY: 


power factor 
accessible. 


sil 
Miralumes are completely Starters easily 


guaranteed — lamps, fixtures, 
starters, everything! 
Miralumes are sold wired, 
ready to install, complete with 
superior Hygrade lamps. 
Miralumes are quality man- 
ufactured — better designed 
and engineered throughout! 
Miralumes are approved by 
Underwriters Laboratory, high 
















important: Extraordinary lighting 
efficiencies are obtained in Hygrade 
Fluorescent Lamps by tuning the 
ultra-violet energy to the 2537 
Angstrom Units wavelength effec- 
tive in causing the porous film 
(Hygrade Patent No. 2.096.693) to 
generate light as shown in Hygrade- 
controlled Patent No. 2,126,787 
Hygrade products are exclusively 
protected by a large number of other 
patents, including No. 2,201,817 
and No. 1,982,821. 


World's Only Completely Guaranteed Fluorescent Lighting Fixtures 
Wiverade Sylvanie Corp.. Ipswich, Mass. Est 190. Ase Makers of Myprade Fluorescent and Incandescent Lamps and Syvasie Radio Tubes 
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A Congressman Takes a Holiday 
By Our Back Home Correspondent 


The House of Representatives, like all institutions of learning, 
has declared a spring recess. From reports trickling into Wash- 
ington, even brought here in person by panting, refugee Con- 
gressmen, that was no vacation—it was an inquisition, and went 
something like this. 

Cit1zEN—Hello, Congressman, what are you doing back here 
in the old home town? 

ConGressMAaN—Why, hello, hello. Very glad to see you again. 
How is the wife? Children well? 

Citizen—I guess you got me mixed up with somebody else, 
Congressman. I’m a bachelor. What’s the matter, Washington 

too hot for you? 


HEY CONGRESSMAN ! 
WHAT ARE 


You Doin’ 





ConGressMAN — Ha! 
ha! No, just taking a lit- 
tle holiday. All work and 





no play, you know the 
old saying, makes Jack 
a dull boy. Heh, heh, heh. 
— Citizen—As far as 

I’m concerned, all work 
and no play makes plenty of Jack, and I'll need it to pay my 
taxes. I hear you boys are planning to jack up the income and 
excise taxes, too. What will the new income tax rate be? 

ConcressMAN—Well, I really—I mean, that is all still in 
committee. I am not on the Ways and Means Committee, you 
see. However, you can rest assured the new rates will not be 
unjustly high. I will insist upon retention of the principle of 
taxation according to the ability to pay. 

Cit1zen—Is there any danger of that principle being aban- 
doned? Who are the dirty so-and-sos who want to tax the peo- 
ple more than they can pay? Sounds like subversive activities 
to me. 

ConcressMAN—Why, I don’t think—that is, I mean—of 
course, there are always certain elements—ha, ha, speaking of 
elements, nice weather we are having at last. Well, I must fly 
along now. 

CitizeN—You’re down there in Washington with your ear to 
the ground, getting the inside dope and all. What about the 
strikes? 

ConGrEssMAN—I am sure the strike situation will be—ah- 
ameliorated very soon. Ameliorated. Yes, that’s the word. How 
do you feel about the strikes? I’d be glad to have your advice. 

CitizEN—I think it is an outrageous condition— 

ConGressMAN—Aha, so do I. Yes, I think if the country 
drafts men for the Army at $21 a month, perhaps to face death, 
then it is outrageous for the men getting $21 a day for five or six 
hours’ work in a munitions plant to halt production of vitally 
needed arms— 

C1tT1zEN—Oh, you do, do you? Wait till I tell the boys over 
at the Labor Lyceum what you think. What about the bosses 
refusing to abide by the Labor Relations Act? What about the 
big profits they are making? What about— 

ConGressMAN—Wait, you misunderstood me. You didn’t give 
me a chance to finish. I was about to say that it was outrageous 
for honest working men getting a mere $21 a day to have to halt 
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production of vitally needed arms because of the impossible 
working conditions imposed by profiteering corporations. 

CirizeEn—Oh, excuse me. Well, what about this new Siboe- 
ingsky DPC-41 eight- 
motored stratospheric 
bomber? 

CoNnGrRESSMAN — The 
whoozis? Oh, yes, yes. 
The d—d—well, well, I 
really couldn’t discuss 
that. Confidentially, I 
hear it is—well, unbeat- 
able. It can fly hundreds and hundreds of miles with a whole lot 
of bombs, at a very rapid rate of speed, indeed. 

Citizen—You don’t say! How many are we turning out? 

ConGressMAN—About, in round numbers, and confidentially 
of course, something in excess of 10. 

Citizen—Ten a day, or a month, or what? 

ConGressMAN—Yes. Well, I really must be going. 

Citizen—Which way are you going? I'll walk along with yau. 
I surely envy you being on the inside of everything. What do 
you hear about the Croats? 

ConcressMAN—Huh? Oh, yes. Very good, very good. The 
“poor man’s cow,” they call ’°em. Every family with a small plot 
of ground ought to have one. 

CirizeEN—Great jumping jeepers! That beats me. We have 
about fifty of them down at the shop. 

ConGrEssMAN—Do you work in a dairy, now? 

CirizeN—Dairy? Heck, no. I work in a machine shop. 

ConcressMAN—What do the goats do? I admit I’m sort of 
ignorant— 

Cit1zEN—Goats? Who said anything about goats? I asked 
about the Croats. The Croats in the shop say they'll fight, but 
from what I read in the papers it looks as if the Serbs are 
scared they won't. 

ConGressMAN—Oh, I’m sure they will. Yes, we have inside 
information. Cordell—you know, Mr. Hull, the Secretary of 
State—said the Croats would certainly fight the Serbs. 

CitizEN—Fight the Serbs? Why, gosh, that’s awful! Wait till 
I tell the boys that one. What does Mr. Hull think about— 

ConcressMAN—Excuse me a moment. I just remembered I 
had to make an important telephone call! 

He ducks into a drug store and sinks perspiringly into a tele- 
phone booth. He dials the operator and asks for National 3120. 

ConGressMAN—Hello, United States Capitol? Give me the 
Speaker’s office. Hello? Is the Speaker in? Well, will you take a 
message? Tell him for mercy’s sake to call Congress back 

into session at once. At 
once. Underline that. 

VACATION _ BAH i And if you want to call 
‘an ey me back, I’m going to 

ly stay right in this tele- 
phone booth, day and 
night, until I hear from 
you. 
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Elevators 


& Inclin-ator 





For use on straight 
stairs, without inter- 
fering with customary 
use. Seats fold against 
wall when not used. 
Easily installed; op- 
erates from house 
lighting system. 


‘‘ Elevette’’ 


can be installed in stair- 
well, hall, corner of room, [§ 
or closet. No overhead 
machinery; shaft enclos- 
ure not needed. Car has 
solid panels or open mesh 
grille as desired, made 
any shape or size up to | 
wheelchair capacity. Elec- | 
tric operation. 


Full information and name of nearest 
representative will be sent on request. 


Inclinator Co. of America 
311 So. Eleventh St., Harrisburg, Penna. 


Originators and Manufacturers of Sim- 
plifed Passenger Lifts for the Home 











Now Ready 


An Index for the last six months 
of 1940 is now ready. It lists the 
contents of all the issues by subject, 
by individual, by the material 
covered, and refers you quickly to 
the issue and page number where 
the subject is treated. Under indi- 
vidual names are references to actual 
quotations. Activities of the various 
departments of the Government are 
extensively indexed under separate 
headings. 

This Index offers many uses in 
preparing material for debates and 
in studying specific sections of na- 
tional affairs. 

Send 50 cents for the Index for 
the last six months of 1940; one 
dollar if you wish to reserve a copy 
for the first six months of 1941. 


Subscribers’ Service Bureau 
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The United States News 


2201 M Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 











+ COLUMBIA 
mel 6CAS & ELECTRIC 
* CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors has 
declared this day the following dividends: 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 

No. 58, quarterly, $1.50 per share 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series 
No. 48, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
5% Cumulative Preference Stock 
No. 37, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
payable on May 15, 1941, to holders of 
record at close of business April 19, 1941. 

How anv H. Pett, Jr. 
Secretary 





April 3, 1941 
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Epiror’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Minnesota’s Defense Force 


Sir:—You call attention to Secretary 
Stimson’s appeal to Governors to organize 
home guards (“The Labor Week,” U.S.N., 
April 11). You list nine States that have 
such forces, but do not include Minnesota. 
Now, as a matter of fact, I believe Minne- 
sota was the first State to organize a de- 
fense force, and our five regiments are ac- 
tually in uniform and partially equipped 
with rifles. 

My reason in writing this note is to call 
attention to the fact that the States are 
now reaping the reward of their former 
pleasant dependence on federal support for 
the National Guard. When our Guard 
moved out they took everything that 
wasn’t nailed down, and did it lawfully 
since it was all federal property. Result is a 
tremendous and sudden expense to equip a 
substitute. And this is doubly difficult 
because of War Department priorities. 
St. Paul, Minn. ALLAN Briccs 

Colonel, Ist Regiment, D. F. 


* * * 


Levy on Federal Employes 

Sir:—Mr. George J. Linehan’s letter 
(U.S.N., April 11) appears to have been 
written under a misapprehension, so far as 
employes of the Federal Government, in 
which presumably he is most interested, 
are concerned. 

While it is my understanding that sal- 
aries of federal judges who received their 
appointment prior to the passage of the 
Federal Income Tax Law are not subject 
to this tax, salaries of all other federal 
employes, including that of the President, 
are, and always have been, subject to the 
federal income tax. 

It is true that until recently the Fed- 
eral Government did not collect an income 
tax laid on the compensation received by 
State or city employes, nor did the various 
States tax the income received by em- 
ployes of the Federal Government. It has 
been my understanding, however, that 
State employes have paid the State income 
tax when such was imposed. 

However, under recent legislation, con- 
sent has been given for the States to tax 
the compensation received from the Fed- 
eral Government, which places the federal 
employe in exactly the same status as a 
private employe. 
New Orleans, La. 


L. PR. 
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The vast and varied playground that is 
the West offers every type of enjoyment 
for summer vacationists. Ocean, desert, 
mountains, lakes, streams and forests col- 
laborate to create a universal appeal. 
GO THIS SUMMER to Colorado ... 
Yellowstone ... California-Yosemite ... 
Carlsbad Caverns—on one glorious 
Circle Trip. 

Rock Island offers optional routes of 
travel West from Chicago, St. Louis, 
Memphis, Kansas City and the Twin 
Cities. For streamlined speed and luxury 
—the fleet of modern ROCKETS; for 
distinguished comfort—the de luxe 
GOLDEN STATE LIMITED; and for 
economy—the friendly CALIFORNIAN. 
There is a wide variety of Rock Island Escorted and 
Independent All-Expense Tours to all recreationai 


areas in the West and Northwest including the Cana. 
dian Rockies. 


Ask about TRAVEL ON CREDIT 
Go now—Pay later 


Rock 


Island 





A. D. MARTIN, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Rock Island Lines 

723 La Salle Street Station 

Chicago, Illinois 
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FDR’s Dilemma on War Policy . . . British Await 
More U.S. Warships . . . Hint of Strike Crack-Down 


President Roosevelt is convinced that 
this will be a long and hard war re- 
gardless of developments in the Bal- 
kans and Mediterranean region. 


x** 


It’s true that little or no American 
military equipment reached the 
Greeks during all of the months that 
they were fighting the Italians and de- 
spite all references to aid. 


xk * 


Persons very close to the White House 
hold the view that this country al- 
ready is in war and just doesn’t know 
at. 


xk 


Mr. Roosevelt is irked by the fact that 
public opinion encourages him to urge 
other nations—some of them little na- 
tions—to fight, and yet prevents him 
from allowing the Army and Navy of 
this country to enter the fights this 
country encourages. 


x * * 


Inside reports from the start were to 
the effect that Hitler could be stopped 
in the Balkans only with the very 
greatest difficulty. 


x * * 


War Secretary Stimson is pointing 
out that his prophecy, made last Jan- 
uary, that there would be a new war 
crisis within 60 to 90 days, is being 
borne out by events, 


x * * 


Henry Morgenthau is pressing for a 
greater use of this country’s vast eco- 
nomic power in combating Japan, 
Germany and Italy. Cordell Hull is 
holding back on the idea of using 
boycotts and embargoes and of using 
dollars to buy up world reserves of 
raw material. 


x kk 


British officials in Washington are 
saying that “a great bulk” of the 
crews have been saved from merchant 
ships destroyed by German subma- 
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rine and air attack; that Britain will 
not need U.S. seamen to man new 
cargo vessels “for quite a while.” 


x * * 


Almost all high officials but the Presi- 
dent are now sold on the idea that the 
time is at hand when the U.S. Navy 
must be used for limited convoy work 
in the Atlantic. President still is hold- 
ing back. 


x*ek 


British are all set with crews trained 
by them on the first 50 U.S. destroy- 
ers to take over any other destroyers 
that Mr. Roosevelt may transfer. 
American warships differ in many re- 
spects from British ships. 


=x 2 @ 


Lord Halifax, the British Ambassador, 
is trying to live down his reputation 
as being anti-Soviet and now is stress- 
ing efforts he made when he was 
Foreign Minister to bring about an 
understanding between Britain and 
Russia. 


x *k * 


President Roosevelt finds that the 
strain of war events and of defense 
efforts is far greater than that of any 
previous burdens and is finding it a 
bit harder to snap back into trim after 
brief vacations. 


xk * 


The agencies headed by Jesse Jones 
are figuring less and less prominently 
in White House defense planning. 


x *k * 


President Roosevelt dropped a hint to 
union leaders and to some employers 
that they could either settle their dis- 
putes among themselves or could 
count on a Government crack-down. 


x * * 


President Roosevelt tries to avoid lay- 
ing blame for strikes or other delays 
in the defense program on any indi- 
viduals. He takes the position that 
personal animosities must be for- 


gotten if national unity is to be at- 
tained. 


x k * 


Legalistic objections to the Govern- 
ment’s strategic moves are displeas- 
ing to the President, and he is brush- 
ing aside such objections when neces- 
sary to take prompt emergency action. 


x * 


Word reaching here is that the aver- 
age German is not particularly im- 
pressed by sensational blitz successes 
against small countries. Over his beer, 
he takes such things as a matter of 
course, something to be expected. 


x * 


The ten cutters released to England 
are all the Coast Guard had of the 
250-foot class. Remaining are seven 
cutters of the top 327-foot size, four 
that are 240 feet long, and 61 ranging 
from 165 to 216 feet. 


xk * 


John L. Lewis almost had to ask Mr. 
Roosevelt for a favor when he induced 
coal operators to grant a $l-a-day 
wage increase to miners on a promise 
of support for a price increase, only 
to find the Government barring a 
price increase. White House rather 
expected Mr. Lewis to call and ask 
the President to alter the price order, 
but he didn’t, and the strike was 
prolonged. 


= & ® 


Not one, but several, British warships 
have arrived in American harbors for 
repair. There is some argument about 
which Government, the British or 
American, supports crews when they 
are in American ports under Lend- 
Lease Law provisions. 


xk * 


One reason for the insistence of the 
Navy that newspapers exercise 4 
voluntary censorship in reference to 
movements of naval vessels is that 
these ships today are operating undef 
what amounts to wartime conditions. 
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“WE'RE COMPLETING THIS 
7 MONTH TELEPHONE JOB 


IN 5 WEEKS!” 





“and that’s good news 
for the National Defense!” 


At Western Electric we’re producing telephone equipment for 
use now which normally would not be required for the Bell 
System’s nationwide service for two or more years. 

More than a year ago we began to plan for the impending need— 
to make ready our people, our plants, our machines, our materials. 

So we’re prepared when a rush order comes from Uncle Sam 
to equip Camp Edwards or Camp Beauregard with adequate tele- 
phone facilities. Thirty million feet of wire? Yes, in a single order. 

“More telephones for these new plants,” is the urgent demand 
of aircraft manufacturers and other defense industries. Western 
Electric’s response cuts weeks and even months out of usual pro- 
duction schedules. 

So in this time of need, as in calmer days, Western Electric’s 
long experience and manufacturing facilities are demonstrating 
their worth to the nation. 
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THE SMOKE OF SLOWER-BURNING CAMELS GIVES YOU 


EXTRA MILDNESS, EXTRA COOLNESS, EXTRA FLAVOR 


AND 


28” 


LESS 
NICOTINE 


than the average of the 4 other 
largest-selling brands tested— 


less than any of them—accord- 


ing to independent laboratory 
tests of the smoke itself 


T’S NEWS! Not the picture kind—but 
news of first importance to smokers. 
Independent laboratory findings as to 
Camels and the four other largest-selling 
brands tested—the four brands that most 
smokers who are not Camel “fans” now use 
—show that Camels give you less nicotine 
in the smoke. And, the smoke’s the thing! 
But that’s only the start of the story! 
Camel brings you the extra mildness, extra 
coolness, extra flavor, and extra smoking of 
slower-burning costlier tobaccos. Get 
Camels your very next pack. Why not get a 
carton—for economy and convenience? 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


THE 
SMOKES 


THE 
THING! 


HOT AFTER HISTORY! It’s Donahue of Pathé who follows the 
news the world over with camera ... with Camels! He’s off again for 
more exclusive pictures. Below, you see how Bob Donahue gets exclu- 
sive “extras” in his smoking. He smokes Camels, of course. Only Camels 
give you those “extras” of slower-burning costlier tobaccos. 


CAMEL’S 
SLOWER WAY OF 
BURNING IS ACES 

FOR MY KIND 
OF SMOKING. 


EXTRA MILDNESS 


AND A FLAVOR THAT 
ALWAYS HITS 
THE SPOT 


“I'LL TELL YOU,” said Bob when he got his picture taken (above), 
“I smoke a good bit in my job. And my cigarette has to be more than 
mild—it has to be extra mild. Camel is the one brand I've found that 
gives me extra mildness and at the same time a flavor that doesn’t 
go flat on my taste.” 

Make Camels your next cigarette purchase. Enjoy that Camel flavor 
with extra mildness and extra freedom from nicotine in the smoke. 





By burning 25% slower than the average of the 4 other largest- 
selling brands tested—slower than any of them—Camels also give you 
a smoking p/us equal, on the average, to 5 EXTRA SMOKES PER PACK! 


CANE, — THE SLOWER-BURWING CIGARETTE 





